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AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


EASTERN EDITION. 





Know What Your Dealer Pays 


: book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 
for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
CATALOGUE AND It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
0 wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 

4 BUYERS GUIDE N° 70 : It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 


BE eee some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 


We have been working (/o7-\N ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 


together on this cata- \= 
logue for thirty years. We “XS 


i ‘ e \H for 30 Years “ e have been selling merchandise by mail 

— ae -~ = sn at about what dealers pay. Ours is the 
our best anc our assistants have cone . 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 


about everything listed herein. // world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
: selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 


Two Million Peo le are now numbered among our 

p customers. We carry for them a 

[MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. :] stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
BiCRIGAM AVENUE ® maDieON stare cues’ It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 

THIS BOOK CONTAINS You Need This Book because you can rely onit. Other 

70,000 PRICES catalogues are offered you, but 

’ this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 


17,000 PICTURES are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
1000 PAGES quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers, 















































We Guarantee satisfaction and. safe delivery. much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 


Every article in our catalogue enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 


doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back by stores. We have no salesmen —no selling expense 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider as much on each article to pay his expenses and five. 
no expense or effort too great to ayoid having one Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
dissatisfied customer. sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 
. We simply combine the buying and selling of two 
Two Thousand Stores in One thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so saving to you. This ig the modern method of business, 
much in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- You will become one of those customers when you see 
where. The -fiercest competition in America centers in this book. 
the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay are never Send Onl 15 ¢ t If you want our cata- 
POSSE HSS EH HE SESE SOEL SESOSHECEHOEE OOO y en S logue, fill out care- 
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fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs u3 about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you donot send from mere curiosity. 


Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 





Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find zs cents for partial postage on your 1000-page 
Buyers’ Guide No.7o 


Name 





«Be sure tu write very plainly.» 
Postoffice This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at Icast 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 


we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 





County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an euvelope. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

— 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No.1 Dark,’ etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


DENVER.—There is very little demand for last sea- 
son’s comb honey now, and prices have to be shaded 
in order to effect sales. No. 1 comb, $2.40/@$2.65 per 
case of 24 sections: off grades and partly candied, $1.75 
@$2 00. Extracted No. 1 white, 7@7%. Beeswax, 24@ 
27, and scarce. 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 

June 21. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 


PHILADELPHIA.—No comb honey in this market at 
present. While producers are offering some new crop 
extracted honey, there has been none shipped as yet. 
We quote California in carload lots at 5%; in small 
way, 7; white clover, 7@8. We are produce:s of hon- 
ey, and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER, 

June 19. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12. Extracted, 
water-whiie, 54%@6%; light amber, 4@5% ; dark, 4@o. 
Beeswax, 274%@30. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

June 13. Murphys, Calif. 
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CINCINNATI.—There is hardly any change in the 
honey market. Comb is not moving much, and what- 
ever is left can be bought at cut rates. Water white is 
selling at 14@15. Extracted is in fair demand, and 
finds steady sales in barrels at 5@5%; water-white 
alfalfa, 6@6%; white clover, 64@7. Beeswax is com- 
ing in more freely, and sells for 28. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 

June 18. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHIcAGO.—The market is practically over in comb 
honey until the new crop comes forward. So far 
none has appeared in this city. A Nittle of 
ed is on sale, but it is chiefly of a lose are ¢9 
selling at about 5c a pound. Theré.is'a large’ 
of the white extracted honey ofthe’ crop of 19:1’ sti 
on sale bringing 5@6, accordittg: to, hody-and flavor. 
Beeswax sells upon arrival at/32. t rman <3) 

R. /Ay BURNETT & Co., 

June 18. 199 South ‘Water St., Chioaga, Til, . - 

5 7 ob 3 ; i : é ee | 

Kansas City.—There is very little doing in honey 
at this time. The supply of“comb onthe market is 
not very large, although there’ is aYgood supply of 
extracted. We quote comb hey 13@14; extracted, 
5% @6; beeswax, 25@30. No new honey in the market. 

C. C. CLEMNAS Kk CD... 

June 23. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City,Mo. 


WANTED.—Extracted white-clover honey. 
highest price for the right article. 
E H. B. PHILLIPS, Auburn, Me. 
For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 
OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Will pay 


For SALE.—Lot of fancy white-clover honey, also 
some basswood, new, 300-1b. barrels at 634c; 60-lb. cans 
at 7i%c. E. R. PAHL & Co., 

Broadway & Detroit Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 

For SALE —50,000 lbs extracted honey white, 5%c; 
light amber, 5c; amber, 4%c; in barrels of about 360 
lbs. net. Parties wanting large amounts write for 
samples. R. L. TUCKER, Blountstown, Fla. 





WANTED. - Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. C.H.W. WEBER, | 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 
We can usé both white and amber. : 2 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 





For SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. ’ 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE.— Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-lb. cans, net. . 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads. and would 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Best Stock. 


I have had 18 years’ experience in the production of 
honey, and during that time I have always tried to 
improve my stock by buying queens from _ breeders 
who breed for honey-gathering insted of color; then, 
by crossing these different strains, and selecting the 
best, and breeding from them, I have secured a strain 
of stock that is the equal of any for honey-gathering. 
This year I am breeding from a daughter of Root's fa- 
mous $200 queen, and from the stock of J. P Moore. 
Warranted queens, in any quantity, will be sold at 55 
cts. each, and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every 
case, or money will be refunded. 


L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. 


















THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 
is the only bee-paper pub- 
lished weekly on the Amer- 
ican continent. It was es- 
tablished in 1861, has 16 
pages about 8x12 inches in 
size, and is full of good 
things for bee-keepers every 
week. Here are its depart- 
ments: 

‘Contributed Articles’? by 
the best bee-keepers; ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers,’’ con- 
ducted by Dr. C. C. Miller; 
‘¢ Afterthought,’”? by E. E. 
Hasty; ‘Editorial Com- 
ments;” ‘*Convyention Pro- 
ceedings ;’’ ‘‘General Items,”’ 
giving reports of honey crop, 
condition of bees, etc.; and 
Honey and Beeswax Market 
Quotations. Sample FREE. 
Price, $1.00 a year. 
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Address all Orders to 





$1 Queen for 25¢ 


To a New Subscriber. 


We will send a Warranted 
Purely Mated Italian Queen 
with the Weekly American 
Bee Journal one year toa 
new subscriber—both for 
only $1.25. This is a great 
combination, when you can 
get $2.00 worth for $1.25. 
The Queen will be sent 
promptly, almost by return 
mail. Our Queens are fine. 
Price of one Queen alone, 
$1.00; 3 for $2.25; or 6 for 
$4.00. But you’d better have 
the American Bee Journal 
for a year with one queen at 
$1.25 for the two. Address 
as below. 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO ILL. 
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oS Manual of the Apiary, 
FOR 75 CENTS. 









This is a $1.20 book, bound in 
cioth, with 544 pages and 295 illus- 
trations. It has just been fully 
revised and brought down to date. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in 
hislibrary. We mail it to any one 
for $1.20, or with the American 
Bee Journal every week for a year 
—both for $1.75. Address as above. 
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—— SEND FOR CATALOG. —— 


Headquarters for Root’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
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DOOLITTLE’S 


‘* Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This book tells all about 
rearing the best of queen- 
bees. Mr. Doolittle is the 
great American authority on 
this subject. The book is 
bound in cloth, andis mailed 
for $1; or bound in leather- 
ette, for 60c. Or, the cloth- 
bound book and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal weekly for 
a whole year—both for $1.60; 
and the leatherette-bound 
book and the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for 
$1.30. Address as above. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. a per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 2x advance, or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$8.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 





of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 








For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 








belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation, for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 


Augusta, - Wisconsin. 





All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 





are handsome, hardy, profitable. 


Angora Goats ec tock ew pee! irctar 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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I.J.Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


We keep in stock two or three carloads of Apiarian 
Supplies, and fill orders promptly. For regular goods 
orders are filled within one or two days. 

Stock is made up of a large variety of Hives, Sections, 
Tested Italian Queens, $1.25; 


etc. Silk-faced veil, 35c. 
untested, 85c. 


Pt 


Catalog free. 
SUUMUUNAUUAUONOUSAUAUOEUOUOCUOUOUOEOOUOUOUSOUOOOUOUOUOOSOCOUOOOUEDOUSUOUOOUOUGUOUCQEOOOUOUOUUOOOUOEUOEOUOUONGOUOUOOCOEOOCOUOONOUOEOOROUOUUOU INUIT: 


ie 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 


DODGUAUOUUUEOREUEOGUOUD ODERDOUOUUREOOOOUUED OOO TE 


SPUVUUGUULUNUUUUEAUOUOUUUAOUHUOOEEENNANAODEEEON 


DUGUGEOUOONUNONUUOQUUOOOUOQUUOQUUOOOUONOUGOOUOOUUEOUENOUUCOOUUGOUEOOUCEOUOCOUOEOUUOOOUCOOUOOOUCOUUOOUEOOOUONOUOQOUOOOUQQ0EO0QUO00U0000 CHUE004U00CE: 


Orders Shipped Promptly. 


We are running our large factory and shipping- 
department DAY and NIGHT. and are therefore 
in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 





Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
workmanship and color. 

Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 

A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 





Golden Italians have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75c; 6 for $4.00. 








Red-clover Queens which left all records behind in gathering honey: untested, $1; 6 for $5. 











Carniolans, the so highly recommended, being sore gentle than others; untested, $1.00. 





Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
DMEERIES. (0 0k? ee OO ee 
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part had escaped my notice. Since you 








‘* THERE ARE many worse things in this 
world than tobacco,’’ p. 509. Yes, there’s 
strong drink, and—and—and—say, what is 
that other thing that’s worse than tobacco? 
[The police-court records give the whole 





I AM QUOTED in Gerstung’s Bienenzucht, 
p. 76, as saying that, instead of 17 days, 
only 13 are required for the development of 
a queen in astrongcolony. /i/teen, not 13, 
is what I said, good friends Gruendig and 
Straeuli. Kindly correct. 

ADRIAN GETAZ, p. 504, finds but one ob- 
jection to the honey- producer buying his 
queens—the damage inthe mails. I should 
make a second objection: The honey - pro- 
ducer would not have the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of working for improvement of 
stock. 

Mr. Epitor, I was in dead earnest when 
I spoke of Demaree’s plan of preventing 
swarming as being a success, p. 499. Of 
course, it can be used only by extractor 
men. [If you were in dead earnest, doctor, 
Eos I was not familiar with the plan.— 
oD. 

Do BEES work on tomatoes? [Do you 
mean on the tomatoes or on the tomato-flow- 
ers? I have seen them work on the fruit 
when broken by chickens, or because it was 
overripe. I do not remember to have ob- 
served them working on the blossoms in the 
spring.—Eb. | 

‘*Do THIS as rapidly as possible,’’ says 
Adrian Getaz, p. 506, in speaking of find- 
ing a queen. I’m not sure that I ever saw 
that in print before, but rapidity is an im- 
portant factor in the case. The queen is 
constantly trying to get away from the 
light, and if you work slow enough you may 
be pretty sure of having to lift out every 
comb before finding her; whereas if you 
had been lively you might have found her 
on one of the first combs. [The ‘‘ rapid’’ 


draw my attention to it, I believe there is 
something in it.—Ep. | 


Ir DENVER doesn’t have a good conven~ 
tion it will not be the fault of the bee jour- 
nals. They never before gave any thing 
like the advertising they have given this 
time. [Yes; and the Denver papers have 
been full of the talk about the big conven- 
tion. When our bee-keeping friends of the 
East go west they will find that their co- 
laborers of Colorado are a lot of hustling 
fellows.—ED. | 


THE SUPPOSITION that no wax is to be 
found in acell-bottom except the original 
layer is erroneous. Dr. Bruennich, in the 
Schweizerische Bztg., shows that there are 
layers in regular succession: First the orig- 
inal wax; then the shed skin of the larva; 
then the dejection of the bowel; then these 
three layers are continuously repeated, only 
the layer of wax is exceedingly thin after 
the first. [This is news to me. But why 
should bees put wax in the bottom of the 
cells? We are certain that they remove the 
shed skins whenever they become too thick. 
—Ep. | 

AS I READ about A. I. Root’s forest home 
by the babbling brook, I keep wondering 
why he doesn’t tell us about his windmill. 
Is it possible that he is living all this time 
without a windmill? [A. I. Root’s wind- 
mill—the one he used to write about—has 
gone all to smash. The 2000-barrel tank 
burst during some repairs. A heavy wind 
came along one night and finished up the 
old mill; and now all you would see if you 
were at Medina is a large pile of brick 
standing where the large tank of water had 
once stood. But A. I. R. has a new scheme 
up in his new Michigan home. He does not 
have to have wind to pump the water, for 
the water comes from a spring down hill. 
Gravity, instead of wind, does the work, in 
other words.—ED. | 


HERE’S the last half of June; and instead 
of hustling to get on additional supers, I’ve 
been hustling to feed. That tells the story 
here. [The weather is cool, and has been 
cold for a week back. A week ago, ora 
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little over, we had ideal honey weather. 
There is still a chance for the bees to get a 
crop providing we can only have warm 
weather for a change. We have had rain 
—too much of it—and weather so cold that 
we have been obliged to start our furnace 
fires at our homes; and even some of the 
rooms in our factory have had to be warm- 
ed, when a week ago the problem was how 
to cool them off so the employees could work. 
It is these rapid changes—fearful extremes 
—that is playing havoc with the honey bus- 
iness this year; and the situation is the 
more serious because these conditions have 
prevailed over almost the entire clover and 
basswood belt of the United States.—Ep. | 


THE SUGGESTION is made in Farmers’ 
Review that spraying fruit-trees when in 
bloom might be a desirable way to thin 
fruit. It is to be hoped that better light 
will come to the Farmers’ Review. [It is 
indeed an excellent way of thinning down 
fruit; but that very fact, if admitted, ought 
to convince the fruit-man that, for his own 
interest, he should not spray during bloom. 
The great problem is not how to thin out 
the fruit, but how to get more fruit. 

There are facts on record to show that 
spraying during bloom has so thinned out 
the fruit that it cost the fruit-growers in 
some cases thousands of dollars; and those 
Same men were formerly the loudest in de- 
manding the repeal of the New York spray- 
ing law. The parties I refer to are not 
many miles away from Geneva Experiment 
Station, New York.—Eb. | 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN No. 18 says of sweet 
clover: ‘‘As a restorative crop for yellow 
loam and white lime lands this plant has 
no superior; and for black prairie soils it 
has no equal.’’ [In some parts of the great 
West there are what are called ‘‘alkali 
lands.’’ Irrigation for a series of years 
has forced the alkali out of the soil to the 
surface, with the result that it kills every 
thing except pear-trees, salt-weeds, and 
sweet clover. I know a spot in Western 
Colorado—perhaps the finest location in the 
world—where there are hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of acres of alkali land cov- 
ered with nothing but sweet clover, for 
nothing else will grow. A bee-keeper whom 
I know located in that vicinity struck a 
bonanza, for no ranchman or farmer will 
invade his territory—at least not till all the 
other available land is taken up. The 
time may come, when land is scarce, when 
the ranchman will be called on to use the 
alkali land and grow sweet clover for a hay 
crop. Then, perhaps, the world will wake 
up and discover that it is not an enemy but 
a friend.—Ep. | 


SPEAKING of bleaching combs, p. 520, the 
editor says, ‘‘At one cent, on a basis of 
10,000 1bs., he would make a clean profit of 
$100.’’ Did any man since Adam ever have 
10,000 Ibs. that needed bleaching? In this 
locality, no combs need bleaching unless 
they are left on too long, and what’s the 
use of leaving them on too long? [You for- 
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get, doctor, that there are localities where 
combs are stained more than around Ma- 
rengo. Now, is it a very hard stretch of 
the imagination, if J. E. Crane had 6500 
combs to bleach, for one to suggest that, on 
a basis of 10,000 1lbs., one can make a clean 
profit of $100? Mr. Crane did not say that 
this 6500 lbs. was an abnormally large num- 
ber; and when I spoke about 10,000 I used 
an even figure to show how much could be 
earned in the way of bleaching. A year 
or so ago I was talking with Mr. Hutchin- 
son, and he said frankly he could not see 
any reason why we should devote so much 
thought and attention to the bleaching of 
combs, showing that the staining is not 
common in Michigan. But if one will go 
over the country as I have done he will run 
into localities where a large part of the 
honey crop, even if taken off early, is stain- 
ed or discolored; and one who is in the 
business of buying honey necessarily comes 
in contact with a great deal of discolored 
goods. If you were at Medina you would 
see the need of pounding into the heads of 
bee-keepers, at least, the importance of 
bleaching their combs before sending them 
to market. It should be bleached de/ore it 
is graded, crated, and shipped to market. 
—Ep. | 

FORMALIN as a cure for foul brood. Pie- 
nenwirtschaftliches Centralblatt directs as 
follows: Fill a hive-body with infected 
combs. Have the bottom enclosed all but a 
small opening, and in the top have a hole a 
half-inch in diameter. Beneath the hive have 
a formalin apparatus, consisting of an al- 
cohol-lamp and over it a dish cntaining a 
small quantity of formalin (a 40-per-cent 
solution of formaldehyd in water), the ap- 
paratus enclosed in such way that the gas 
can escape only into the hive above. The 
lamp is lighted, the vapor spreads through 
the opening up into the hive; and when the 
gas can be smelled coming out of the upper 
hole, this upper hole is closed, as also the 
under hole, and not opened for four hours. 
It is only fair to say that this was copied 
by Centralblatt from Canadian Bee Journal, 
although the cure was originally given in 
Centralblatt. Bacilli and spores were in 
the cells and in the honey; but after treat- 
ment no foul brood resulted upon giving the 
combs te a healthy colony, and the same 
thing resulted in two other cases. No doubt 
the cure will be thoroughly tried in Cana- 
da, and it deserves trial further south. 
[Somehow I do not have much faith that a 
colony treated as above described would be 
entirely cured of foul brood. I have per- 
sonally tried the use of carbolic acid so 
strong that it would take the skin off my 
fingers, and yet it did not kill the spores. 
We haveused naphthol beta; and while I am 
satisfied it is a splendid thing to use in 
syrup to feed to bees, yet I am fully con- 
vinced that neither naphthol beta nor any 
thing else in the way of adrug, unless used 
so strong as to be awfully corrosive, would 
destroy the spores. Scientific men know 
that the spores of disease — at least some 
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diseases—are very difficult to kill. The 
bacilli, or the organisms produced from the 
spores, are very easily killed and can be 
handled by any of the germicides.—Enp. ] 


GERSTUNG says the long-tongued bee is 
an American humbug, the length of tongue 
depending upon the nourishment during the 
period of development. The same colony 
that in April produced short tongues will 
in June produce long tongues. Another 
problem for Prof. Gillette. [While the long- 
tongued bee is somewhat under the ban, 
they are by no means a humbug. A few 
days ago we received a letter from J. D. 
Fooshe, stating that some virgin queens he 
got of us, and which were reared from our 
long-tongued queen that was killed by poi- 
son, were something remarkable—remarka- 
ble for honey, for energy, and for general 
work. Of course, this does not prove defi- 
nitely that it was the long tongues that 
made such results possible. But in our 
apiary we have so far found that the good 
workers usually have ‘onger tongues than 
the average. While long tongues are not 
theonly desideratum by any means, yet I am 
confident that the future will prove there is 
something in them after all. But there 
may be something in what Gerstung says 
about tongues being longer at some seasons 
of the year than at others. While I have 
found this to be true, the difference is so 
very slight that one would hardly take ac- 
count of it. But I should question whether 
the nourishment had any thing to do with 
it. We know that our own muscles will de- 
velop by use. During the height of the hon- 
ey-flow the bees are constantly straining to 
reach to the bottom of the deep flower-tubes; 
and that constant straining might have 
some effect in developing and elongating 
tongues slightly.—Ep. | 


‘‘I DID NOT KNOW,’’ quoth ye editor, p. 
499, “‘that there was any plan that was a 
sure preventive of swarming.’* That de- 
pends a little on our understanding of mat- 
ters. When a colony has swarmed once, 
and has no desire for after-swarming, we 
consider it practically safe from swarming 
again that year. Any plan that makes it 
as safe as that I should call ‘‘a sure pre- 
ventive,’’ even if it might not be entirely 
satisfactory. With that understanding I 
think there are at least two plans aside 
from Demaree’s. One is to take away ail 
brood about swarming time, and the other 
is to get the bees to rear a young queen 
about swarming time. Giving a young 
queen reared elsewhere will not answer. 
I’ve had a swarm issue with a young queen 
that I had given not a week before, she hav- 
ing just begun to lay; but when a colony 
has itself reared a young queen, and that 
queen has begun to lay, I never knew or 
heard of such a colony swarming till the 
next year. Gravenhorst gave this as relia- 
ble without being able to explain why the 
young queen must be reared in the hive it- 
self. [I meant by ‘‘sure preventive’’ a plan 
that is absolutely infallible. I know there 
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are plans‘that are practically a success; 
but they have some objectionable features 
that prevent them coming into general use. 
In large apiaries it would not be practica- 
ble for all colonies to have a young queen of 
their own rearing; neither would it be ad- 
visable, in the other case, to take all the 
brood away. Caging the queen is a suc- 
cess, but it has its objectionable features. 
Reducing the colony down below its normal 
strength will prevent swarming; but a weak 
colony will not gather honey. After all, is 
there a general satisfactory plan for pre- 
venting a// swarming—even first swarms? 
The bee-keeping world would give thou- 
sands of dollars to get hold of a plan by 
which it could put strong colonies with 
small brood-nests at out-yards, and leave 
them there with a reasonable assurance 
that those colonies would not swarm. I 
have demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that I can control swarming with /arge 
brood-nests; but the surplus must be some 
extracted as well as comb honey. Where 
one desires to run for comb honey only, it 
is desirable to have a small brood-nest, and 
little brood, so that when the harvest is 
closed there will not be a large force of use- 
less consumers. 

The wintering problem, I believe, is solv- 
ed, either the outdoor or indoor plan. Al- 
though there is much to learn, yet we do 
not have the heavy losses we had years ago. 
But the swarming problem—can we say 
that is solved?—En. | 
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Hovering ’twixt life and death— 
’T wixt coronation and the grave, 
King Edward still maintains the fight, 
With gallant heart and brave. 


w 


The Revue Eclectique says that in the 
museum in Cairo, Egypt, there may be 
seen a bee in a sarcophagus, its wings 
stretched out, its feet stuck fast to the bands 
enveloping the mummy. The insect proba- 
bly alighted on the bands just as the em- 
balmer was putting on the preserving oil 
according to the customs of those times. 
Time has paid great respect to the fine 
structure of the bee, and it even now seems 
just ready to fly—a beautiful type of the 
soul. 

w 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 

Concerning the value of bee-keepers’ as- 
sociations to bee-keepers themselves, the 
following editorial in our London contem- 
porary for June 5 covers the ground so ably 
that the only condensation of it I care to 
make is to reprint it in smaller type. It 
will open the eyes of bee-keepers if any 
thing will: 
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‘*A CASE IN POINT.” 


There has from time to time been a considerable 
amount of what may be called ‘‘expressions of opin- 
ion’ regarding the value, or otherwise, of bee-keep- 
ers’ associations to bee-keepers themselves. 

As is well known, there are in various counties 
throughout the Kingdom a number of associated soci- 
eties, the members of which are bee-keepers whose 
object is to work unitedly for the common good of the 
craft. But it is less well known—save to the hard- 
worked secretaries—how much of the difficulty there 
is at times in collecting the small annual subscriptions 
that have so important a bearing on success or failure 
—as the case may be—in promoting the objects for 
which these associations are established. 

It is no less regretable than true that there also ex- 
ists a class of bee-keepers whose view of associated 
effort is bounded by the limits of their own apiaries, 
or by what affects theirown actual profit from the 
season's bee-work. Totalk to them of laboring for 
the greatest good to the greatest number is s» much 
time wasted. It is more after their manner, when ap- 
plied to for an overdue subscription, to reply by the 
oft-recurring question, ‘‘ What do I get for my money? 
You don’t sell my honey for me.’”’ Well, there is no 
need to go over well-trodden ground in trying to show 
such men how utterly one-sided and selfish is the view 
that unless one ‘‘ sees his own back and a bit over” he 
gets no advantage over membership. Surely the ben- 
efit to the industry, asa whole, which is bound to come 
from well-directed effort on the part of bee-keepers’ 
associations should be acknowledged by any fair- 
minded man. But to bring the matter home, let us 
say a notable “case in point’? has just come to our 
knowledge which can hardly fail to prove an incon- 
trovertible argument in our favor, unless those we 
have in view are determined not to be convinced. 

We refer to a letter received a few days ago from a 
bee-keeper in Wales, whose case is not only distress- 
ing but instructive to a degree in pointing the moral 
we desire to enforce. He writes as follows: ‘“ Will 
you kindly inform me what is the matter with the 
comb sent? I rather suspect it is affected with foul 
brood, and so I ask, What is the best method of deal- 
ing with it at this time of year? I have eighty hives, 
most of them more or less affected in the same way. I 
will gladly pay for your advice on the matter, which I 
should like to have as soon as time admits. I enclose 
stamps for reply by telegraph in the meantime.”’ 

Beyond name and address (which are for obvious 
reasons omitted), the above is all we know of the 
writer or his bees. The eighty hives may be all skeps 
or all frame hives, and the writer may be a farmer or 
follow another occupation ; we do not even know how 
long he has kept bees, or if a reader of our journal. 
We do, however, know that our badly stricken bee- 
friend knows nothing whatever about foul brood, for 
the sample of comb sent was absolutely rotten with 
disease — almost every cell reeking with it. Conse- 
quently, there are at présent some Rardoee of hives 
(for we can not suppose the exceptions will be other 
than few in such a hot-bed of disease) standing in one 
spot—enough to contaminate the whole of Walesina 
season or two, and there is, unfortunately, no associa- 
tion, of which we have any knowledge, in the county. 

Of course, we did not intend our friend to go unas- 
sisted, so we at once wired reply, *‘ Very bad case of 
foul brood ; letter follows.’’ In our letter we recom- 
mended that no attempt whatever be made at dealing 
with the hives himself or through correspondence 
with any one, the only safe course being either to en- 
gage a competent expert to inspect the eves and ad- 
vise further after doing so, or else to burn the lot! 

Now, if the above simple statement of fact does not 
form a case in point strong enough to prove the need 
for a country bee-keepers’ association, and for the as- 
sociated effert which is so desirable, we should like to 
know what will. And if these lines have any effect 
in stirring up fresh energy on the part of associations, 
and of infusing a sense of more generous and _ public- 
spirited views from those whose failure to help is so 
depressing to men who spare neither time nor money 
in working for the good of the industry at large, we 
shall be more than repaid for inviting the attention of 
readers to the usefulness of the B. B. K. A. and its affil- 
iated county associations. 


w 
In the issue for June 12 Mr. F. W. L. 
Sladen continues an account of his visit to 


the United States last summer. He spent 
about two weeks here in Medina. The fol- 
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lowing extracts may not be uninteresting 
to the reader: 


Mr. A. I. Root, the founder of the firm, was, unfor- 
tunately, away when I called, and I was very sorry to 
miss him. He has, however, ceased for some time to 
take any active interest in the bees, and his mantle 
has fallen upon his eldest son, Mr. Ernest R. Root, 
who presides over the business and edits their well 
known bee journal. Mr.E. R. Root was also the Pres- 
ident of the United States National Bee-keepers’ As. 
sociation last year, and it was a very great pleasure to 
me to meet him, for I have seldom conversed with a 
man who is so well up in the practical side of bee- 
keeping as he. He was, of course, exceedingly busy, 
and it was not often Icould get a conversation with 
him in business hours; but when he could spare the 
time I obtained more information from him ina few 
minutes than I did in many days by other means. 

Our conversations often took turns which specially 
interested me. One of these was when we chatted on 
the different Brit‘sh and American names for the same 
appliances and parts of hives. In America the roof of 
a hive is called a ‘*cover’’ and the floor a “ bottom- 
board.” Mr. Root thought that the British terms for 
these parts were good, and spoke of making an at- 
tempt to adopt them in America. The photo which 
accompanies this account was taken from the roof of 
one of the factory buildings. It is of the Root Com- 
pany’sapiary. There are about 500 hives, which are 
all kept for queen-raising. Each hive has a grapevine 
trained toa post growing in front of it to shade the 
bees from the hot sun, and when I was there (in Sep- 
tember) the vines were laden with ripe grapes hang- 
ing in large tempting-looking clusters. They were 
small black grapes, and had avery nice but peculiar 
flavor, something like that of an alpine strawberry, 
and they were so abundant that the factory hands were 
allowed to buy all they could eat at from 2 cents to3 
cents per pound. During my stay at MedinalI spent a 
great dealof my time in the apia~y, and was able to 
compare notes with Mr. Wardell, the apiarist, on many 
little details in queen-raising. 


Mr. Sladen’s visit will long be remember- 
ed by us with pleasure, and we heartily re- 
ciprocate the kindly feeling expressed in 
his article. 











REARING QUEENS TO ITALIANIZE AN 
APIARY. 

‘*Good morning. Is this Mr. Doolittle?’’ 

‘That is what they call me around here.’’ 

‘“My name is Barber, and I have called 
on you this morning to see if you will tell 
me something about how I can Italianize 
my apiary so as to have all pure Italian 
bees.’’ 

‘* How large an apiary have you?”’ 

**T have 125 colonies, all told, 10 of which 
are pure Italians, while some 15 to 20 are 
hybrids and the remainder blacks; but all 
of my neighbors for miles around have ei- 
ther blacks or hybrids, so that jit seems al- 
most impossible for me to get ahead wat all.’’ 

‘Could you not get these neighbors to al- 
low you to Italianize their bees? I know 
this would cost you quite a little; but after 
it was once done you would be master of 
the situation. ’’ 

‘‘T hardly think they would all allow of 
this, even could I do it; but what stands in 
the way more than any thing else is, that 
nearly all of these black and hybrid bees 
are in box hives, so that the undertaking 
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would mean more to me than where frame 
hives were used; and the bees being in box 
hives allows of ten times the drones being 
reared above what would naturally be rear- 
ed were these neighbors progressive enough 
to use frame hives and restrict the building 
of drone comb. Now, under these condi- 
tions how can I, in rearing queens for my 
own use, secure them purely fecundated?”’ 

‘“There are several ways of working 
looking toward the accomplishment of this, 
all of which I have used during the past 
30 years.’’ 

‘*What I wish is a good practical plan.”’ 

‘*Such a plan is the following: Give to all 
the colonies which have good Italian queens 
one or two frames of drone comb, so that 
large numbers of drones will be reared in 
these Italian colonies, which will be very 
likely to secure the pure mating of from 
one-fourth to one-half of your young queens; 
and when one is found that is impurely 
mated, kill her and give the colony a queen- 
cell from your best pure breeder, and try 
again. As your colonies increase, your 
drones will increase also; and the more 
drones reared in your Italian colonies the 
better will be your chances of having all 
purely mated.’’ 

‘*That would require a lot of work weed- 
ing out the impure queens. Have you any 
thing different from this?’’ 

‘““Yes; and were I to reject this, the next 
I would try would be this: Give frames of 
emerging worker brood to your drone-rear- 
ing colony early in the spring; and this, 
together with a little warm feed given each 
night, will cause the desired queens to lay 
in the drone comb early, through the stimu- 
lation given, thus giving you strong colo- 
nies with plenty of drones before your neigh- 
bors’ colonies rear any drones. As soon as 
any drone brood has been capped from three 
days to a week, start to rear queens, and 
in this way you will have your queens ready 
for the first drones which appear. The 
main objection to this plan is, that such 
rearing of queens comes at a time when it 


is likely to interfere with your crop of hon- 


ey; for in all queen-rearing the colony is 
thrown out of its normal condition; and 
whether the old queens are taken away 
from their colonies to give place for the 
queen-cells desired, or nuclei formed to take 
care of these cells, this interference comes 
at a time when all should be booming as 
much as possible along the line of rearing 
the laborers (bees) in time for the honey 
harvest, which, as a rule, will be from 30 
to 50 days ahead. I am one of those who 
believe that impure stock, with a good yield 
of honey, is to be preferred to pure stock 
and little surplus honey.”’ 

‘*T think I should like this better than the 
other, only, as you say, it would interfere 
to a damaging extent with the yield of hon- 
ey. As you said you had several plans, 
tell me another, as that may please me bet- 
ter than either of those you have spoken of.’’ 

‘* Another plan is, to wait till fall about 
raising queens, when if you can preserve 
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the desired drones till all of your neighbors’ 
drones are killed off, you will have every 
queen to mate with the drones you desire.”’ 

‘* Let me interrupt you long enough to ask 
how I can have my drones preserved when 
others are being killed. It is something I 
have not been able to do.’’ 

‘*My way of preserving drones is to gath- 
er all the drone brood Ican find in the api- 
ary from the queens I have decided shall be 
drone mothers, doing this just at the close 
of the honey harvest, soon after which we 
may expect drones to be killed, and mass 
this brood in one hive, tiering it up as much 
as may be necessary to accommodate this 
brood and lots of honey; for the larger the 
hive and the more honey it contains, the 
more active will these drones be during the 
late fall. At the time of massing this drone 
brood the queen should be taken away from 
the colony; and as often as a new gueen 
commences to lay she should be taken away 
also, and this colony kept supplied with 
sufficient worker brood to keep it in a pros- 
perous condition. In this way you will 
have reason to believe that all the queens 
will be purely mated; and were it not that 
this plan requires much extra work and 
care as well, in feeding the queen-rearing 
colonies, that fairly good queens may be 
reared out of season, and, also, that this 
late manipulation of colonies forfeits our 
chances for successful wintering, I should 
say that this was the best of all the plans 
for securing purely mated queens.”’ 

‘*T thank you for this plan, especially for 
telling me how to preserve drones, for I 
think I can now accomplish what has been 
a failure with me heretofore. Have you 
still other plans?’’ 

‘Another plan is to take a hive contain- 
ing many of our best drones to some locality 
isolated four or five miles from other bees; 
and, as often as may be, take a load of’nu- 
clei, supplied with queens from our test 
mother, they being from three to five days 
old, to this isolated place, leaving them 
there from eight to ten days, when they can 
be brought home with laying queens, which 
will, as a rule, be all mated with the desir- 
ed drones. With a proper rack fixed, from 
20 to 30 can be carried to and fro at a time, 
so that it is not as laborious as it at first 
appears, and it has this advantage: Our 
queens can be reared at atime when nearly 
every queen will be perfection itself, all be- 
ing reared in the height of the honey sea- 
son, when the best queens can be reared 
with the least work.”’ 

‘*That sounds well, but I do not know 
that I can find a locality isolated that far 
from other bees. Have you any thing else?’’ 

‘*Still another plan is to rear the queens 
and drones in the best part of the honey 
season, and, when ready, take the drone 
colony, and as many nuclei as we have 
queens of mating age, into the cellar or 
some dark room, before the bees are flying 
in the morning, leaving them there fill some 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
all other drones have ceased flying for the 
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day, when they are to be brought out and 
allowed to fly. If each nucleus and the 
drone colony are fed a little warmed dilut- 
ed sweet just before setting out, and the 
hives set facing the sun, queens and drones 
will fly the same as they would were it 
three hours earlier in the day.’’ 

‘Well, I have bothered you more than I 
intended, and I wish to thank you for the 
plain way and the many plans you have 
given me. I will now be going.’’ 

““Tf I have helped you any I am glad of 
it, and you are certainly welcome. But be- 
fore you go allow me to say that, after hav- 
ing tried all of the plans given, I have come 
to the conclusion that, for the practical api- 
arist, the first plan is the one to follow; 
and, let me whisper in your ear, that the 
mismated queens which you will get by this 
practical plan will give you just as good 
results in honey as will any of the purely 
mated queens; and honey is what the aver- 
age bee-keeper is after. Tomy mind, what 
the average bee-keeper wants is one or two 
pure Italian queens from which to rear his 
queens, then let them mate as they please; 
and let me assure you that such a mode of 
procedure will give any but a queen-breed- 
er perfect satisfaction, and the breeder also, 
so far as honey-gathering is concerned. 
Of course, it will be necessary to have a 
good queen to rear stock from every two or 
three years, else we shall soon run intoa 
race of bees we shall not be satisfied with.’’ 


EMM Gigi SMENe 


SWARTHMORE’S REPLY TO “ QUEEN BREEDER.” 


Small One.frame Boxes for Fertilizing Queens; is 
the Plan Feasible in the Hands of the Average 
Bee-keeper ? 























BY SWARTHMORE. 


Queen Breeder attacked me in veritable 
hybrid spirit; but I have rubbed out the 
stings, and will now light up the smoker. 
Perhaps his temper may yield to the bel- 
lows. 

Queen Breeder prefaced his remarks with 
the statement that he had had no experience 
with nuclei of smaller size than three or 
four frames (L. size, I presume), which 
means he has never attempted before to 
mate queens in any other way than by prac- 
tically full colonies. This being so, he 
should not have jumped into the thing so 
heavily at the start. Would he advise a 
beginner in apiculture to start with 300 
‘booming colonies? No; he would say, 
‘*Start small; study, experiment, and work 
u ahd 

He did not follow in detail the directions 
as stated in his attack. He used a smaller 
box, thus making five entrances, or flight- 
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holes, on a side, similar in alignment, and 
quite close together, which is undoubtedly 
the cause of the loss of fully half his queens 
at flight. He made — well, simply a mess 
of securing brood in the little combs, and 
wonders why eggs were removed from the 
‘‘north side.’’ Simply because of the hon- 
ey-flow he speaks of. Does not Queen 
Breeder know that bees frequently remove 
eggs and larve, not protected by developed 
brood, to make storage room for honey dur- 
ing a sudden flow? This often happens, 
even in well-regulated hives. Allow me 
here to say that a few nucleus colonies kept 
upon small combs (fitted into large frames, 
of course), the season through have sup- 
plied for me alli the brood in section frames 
that could possibly be used, at no loss and 
with very little trouble. It was out of the 
question to try to tell in a single magazine 
article the many ways of securing brood, 
so I gave what seemed to me at the time the 
quickest and best. Most bee-keepers de- 
queen to start cells (or ex-queen which is 
almost the same in principle); and by hiv- 
ing such bees, after the cells have been 
started, with a young laying queen, on toa 
set of smalls combs, brood will be secured 
quite rapidly. In my exhaustive work the 
brooding of small combs is thoroughly cov- 
ered. 

Miniature queen - fertilizing nuclei have 
been used by Mr. Alley for over forty years. 
Many queen-specialists have never used any 
but small frames for mating queens, for the 
reason that they are more economical than 
large ones, more easy of manipulation when 
once one ‘‘ gets the hang of them,’’ and un- 
doubtedly successful. 

After Queen Breeder found his 200 mated 
and laying queens in the little boxes he 
speaks of he should have taken them from 
the frames and joined the remaining queen- 
less boxes, if testing was desired. His loss 
here was purely by his own blunder. 

Queen Breeder closes by telling what a 
bother the lids are to adjust and readjust. 
In this he is quite right. I did not claim 
perfection — far from it—nor doI claim it 
yet, nor will I ever claim it. But the box 
has been improved, and can now be han- 
dled with much more ease. A number of 
the improved boxes have been sent to Mr. 
F. Greiner, Mr. Holtermann, the Rambler, 
Mr. W. H. Laws, and several others, who 
have kindly consented to give them a thor- 
ough trial, and to report their success or 
failure. Let us wait for these reports. 

It is still my belief that the small fertil- 
izing-boxes can be used commercially if un- 
derstood. They were designed in the first 
place, more especially, for those who would 
mate a few queens for themselves at small 
cost, without much disturbance to full colo- 
nies. There was no need of so much nonsen- 
sical tearing asunder of colonies as Queen 
Breeder went through with. Hesir rly did 
not quite understand what he w » do— 
that is all. 

We have used these little boxes commer- 
cially in numbers as high as 300, and to- 


" 
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day we are beginning to ‘‘set out’’ again, 
from which we are positively certain of ob- 
taining the full complement of fertile queens 
—less natural loss, of cdurse. However, it 
is far from my intention to force these boxes 
upon the public. If the gentlemen named 
above try them, under full directions, and 
then find them wanting, then I shall abide 
by their decision, and keep them to myself 
forevermore. 

In closing I should like to venture a few 
words on the question of fertilization of 
queens from boxes attached inside a hive. 
You say, Mr. Editor, that you are quite 
successful with three or four to the colony. 
You declare that a greater number of boxes 
can not be worked in one hive with positive 
assurance that all the queens will return. 
Certainly not ; but what is the harm of put- 
ting ten boxes into a two or three frame 
nucleus hive, even if all the queens do not 
return? Should you not be satisfied with 
six (which is full success, I should say)? 
Six is greater than four; and should eight 
return, as they freqently have with us, are 
you not just so much better off? It costs 
nothing to keep the boxes there. Cells are 
quite cheap to grow by present improved 
methods. I have had the ten queens return, 
and the sight of ten handsome queens, all 
in one hive, living peaceably together for 
months, has caused me to feel that I can 
not quite yet pitch my fertilizing-boxes on 
to the heap as you would have me do. 


Mr. E. R. Root:—I have just received the 
following word from Mr. W. H. Laws, who 
is using the inside fertilizing attachments 
to 2 and 3 frame nuclei quite extensively: 

I got 30 queens out of 60 cells in the professional 


boxes, first trial. H. Laws. 
Beeville, Texas, June 11. 


[It is true, as you say, that miniature 
_queen-fertilizing nuclei have been used by 

Mr. Alley for over forty years; and while 
his frames are about the size of yours, 4% 
by 5, he uses three of them instead of one, 
as do you; and then Mr. Alley emphasizes 
the importance of placing these nuclei as 
Jar apart as the size of the yard and other 
conditions will permit; for he says in his 
book, young queens will have difficulty 
enough in locating the right hive, and in 
this he is strictly correct. Your fertilizing- 
boxes contain only one frame, and there 
were six of them on a pair of stakes, three 
having entrances on one side and three on 
the other, and not more than six or seven 
inches apart. Even if we consider your 
more improved form of having the fertiliz- 
ing-boxes attached to the side of a hive of 
a populous colony, the close proximity of 
the entrances is just as objectionable as 
when the boxes are suspended on a pair of 
stakes. 

While Mr. Alley uses these small frames 
for nuclei (and they certainly have features 
that are valuable) he speaks particularly 
of the fact that robbers are inclined to mo- 
lest them, and in this he is exactly right. 
But he has a plan, he thinks, for circum- 
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venting the robbers by dusting flour on the 
backs of the marauders, tracing them to 
their hive, and then giving them a ee ts 


fumigation with tobacco smoke. It-i#s* 

that that colony, under the influerice Of oe 

narcotic, will not, for the time being,, both- 2) 

er the nuclei; but the very moment it recov-' ¥ ZN 

ers it will go back to the stealing business F- 

‘as vigorously as ever. 49315 
= C 


In a word, we may say small nuclei. are 
objectionable. First, because the bees are,  / 
liable to swarm out; second, they are so Lo] 
weak they can not withstand the’attack of 4%, 
robbers ; and, third, if the entrancési (Hs “/ 
located as close together as you recommend; 
a large percentage of the queens will be 
lost on their fertilizing-trips. I donot deny 
that expert queen-breeders cam make the 
plan work; but, can they do it day in and 
day out practically? 

We have tried small nuclei and found, 
after the honey-flow, we had almost inces- 
sant trouble from robbing; and the nucleus 
that is being pestered by robber bees is in 
any thing but a favorable condition in which 
to rear queens. 

Our plan of having queens fertilized per- 
mits our using a full-sized brood-frame, and 
this is a matter of no small importance and 
convenience. The little nucleus frames rec- 
ommended by Alley require a special hive 
and special every thing. Under such con- 
ditions it is not practicable to draw on 
strong colonies for brood or eggs, as can be 
done when full-sized standard frames are 
used. Our plan of fertilizing queens is as 
follows: 

A full-sized upper story is divided off 
lengthwise into three or four bee-tight com- 
partments. The under side is covered with 
wire cloth, and the dividing partitions run 
from the wire cloth clear up to the cover. 
Each nucleus has a small entrance, and a 
doorstep on one side or end. One nucleus 
will have one side for an entrance, one of 
the inner ones one end, the other inner one 
the other end, and the other outer nucleus 
the remaining side. By this plan there is 
only one entrance on a side or end, and each 
points to one of the four points of the com- 
pass. One of these fertilizing-supers, or 
upper stories, is put on top of a strong col- 
ony. A frame of hatching brood, or young 
brood and eggs, with adhering bees, is put 
into each compartment. Cells are then giv- 
en to each nucleus, or young virgins are run 
in. The warmth of the strong colony be- 
low rises up through the wire cloth, and 
gives the four little clusters of bees all the 
heat they require. The several entrances 
pointing in four directions offer little or no 
confusion, and the queens come back from 
their flights and are fertilized with hardly 
a failure. 

But you ask, ‘‘Are not six queens better 
than four?’’ Yes, if youcan average that. 
But when one takes pains to have cells pre- 
pared and reared in strong colonies he can 
not very well afford to lose the product of 
four good cells from a valuable breeding 
queen. A strong, vigorous virgin, from a 
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choice mother, ought to be worth half the 
money she would bring if fertilized. 

In the case of Mr. Laws he succeeded in 
getting thirty queens out of sixty cells. He 
is an expert queen-breeder; but in our own 
yards we should feel that the loss of thirty 
virgins (or 50 per cent) would be such that 
all the profits would go glimmering. Of 
course, we do not succeed in getting al/ of 
our virgins fertilized; but if we should lose 
50 or even 40 per cent, as you seem to imply 
you might lose by your plan, we should con- 
sider it as too large a percentage to be at 
all considered, and the plan a failure. 

I don’t like to come down on the small 
nuclei, but I believe that they will prove 
only a disappointment and a vexation of 
spirit, for the average bee-keeper. If I am 


wrong, I hope my friends will come at me 
‘*with hammer and tongs,’’ brickbats, and 
any old thing except mud.—Ep. | 





BEE-SPACES, ETC. 
Some New Old Things ; Closed-end Frames. 
BY A. I. ROOT. 


I want to say to my dear old friend Dr. 
Miller (see p. 455) that I felt exceedingly 
glad to find among the Straws a question 
to his old friend; but before I answer it I 
want to say to Ernest that I never thought 
of nor said one inch is a ‘*‘ proper bee-space.’’ 
The matter came up in this way: A friend 
of mine, and a bee-keeper as well as a 
wood-worker, wanted to make me a lot of 
two-story L. hives that would be exactly 
right. I paid him $4.00 each for 50 hives. 
Now, when these hives were put into use, 
some of the frames in the upper stories 
mashed bees by striking the top-bars below, 
while others were so high above the top- 
bars the bees built comb and filled it with 
honey between the upper and lower stories. 
My good friend, when apprised of the fact, 
said he would come and make every thing 
right, free of charge, and he would fix the 
lot of hives so any upper would go on any 
lower story, keeping the space ‘‘ within 
bounds’’ all the time. Well, he and I work- 
ed a long time at it, but we were both com- 
pelled to give it up. During these trials 
we both decided this space must never be 
greater than one inch. The vexation and 
disappointment I went through with at this 
time made me declare I would not only make 
some hives where all parts would be inter- 
changeable (like the Waltham watches just 
then coming out); but that we must have 
also frames with both top and bottom bars 
that would not sag or bend down, no matter 
how much honey the bees ‘‘piled’’ into 
them.* I worked long and hard at many 
desirable problems, and gave them up as 
being too difficult and two complex for at- 
tainment, but have had a series of ‘‘ happy 
surprises’’ late years in seeing Ernest 
tackle that very thing, and succeed. It just 


*Wiring the combs so as to brace and support the 
bottom-bar came in at this time. 
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now occurs to me that I felt a little cross at 
him because of what he said about that 
** one-inch bee-space;’’ but perhaps he just 
wanted to vex me enough to ‘‘call me out;”’ 
if so, it is all right, for I have been getting 
ready to write something on bees for some 
days back. 

Before I forget it, I want to say that Er- 
nest has not only John, Arthur, and Huber 
to help him work out improvements, but he 
has the help of as fine wood-workers and 
machinists, almost, as the world affords. 
Perhaps I had better mention that, when 
he spent so much time experimenting with 
‘*fences,’’ I said I had been all over that 
ground, years before, and when he finally 
made it a success I said again they could 
never be made cheap enough so the rank 
and file of bee-keepers could afford them. 
Of course, you all know how it turned out. 

Well, I have, in a pretty little nook down 
by that bicycle-path (and the peach-trees), 
two colonies of bees. A few days ago the 
boys working for me said my bees would 
swarm, and one day they declared they 
were swarming. I explained it was the 
young bees playing, and tried to convince 
them I knew a few things about bees. A 
few days later one of them asked me if I 
knew a plan had just been discovered for 
‘*sending queen-bees by mail.’’ That even- 
ing I transferred my one colony to a hive of 
the very latest pattern, sent me by Ernest 
(making two colonies of it), and at the same 
time I gave the boys a little talk on bees. 
The transferring took just 20 minutes, and 
I cut out some of the combs too; but when I 
looked over that new hive and ‘‘took in’’ all 
that had been worked out by the busy 
brains of the bee-keepers of the world dur- 
ing the years I have ‘‘sort o’ dropped out,”’ 
when I noted first one point and then an- 
other that had been so successfully and so 
beautifully managed, I could not but raise 
my heart to God in thanksgiving and praise 
that he had permitted me to live to see, with 
my own eyes, the realization of my dreams 
of years ago—yes, more than realized; for 
in my wildest flights of imagination and 
enthusiasm I never expected to see a// that 
modern bee culture has already accomplish- 
ed. Now to get back to that ‘‘ bee-space.”’ 

I hope there are no bee-keepers nowadays 
who tolerate any such bungling work as to 
have a whole inch bee-space anywhere in 
the hive. If there are, they had better get 
at least one up-to-date hive, say for comb 
honey, and try it one season. The only 
thing that worries me about the new hive is 
the fact that they are not al! as perfect as 
this, and interchangeable. 

Talk about fractions of an inch! why, 
there are things about this hive where the 
variation of even ‘‘ a hair’s breadth’’ would 
spoil the beauty of its working. At first I 
thought it would be difficult to open and 
close with a lot of bees in the way; but in 
24 hours I opened it without smoke or veil, 
did it very quickly, didn’t kill a bee, be- 
cause every thing went into its place so 
nicely. 
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Oh how I do wish some of the readers of 
GLEANINGS could call on us! We don’t 
have many visitors out here in the woods, 
and I have ever so many things (besides 
that bee-hive) to show to my friends, and to 
talk about. Ernest has talked about com- 
ing; and after he has been here I think he 
will find Iam not exactly ‘‘starting life 
anew as a farmer,’’ in the usual way at 
least. 

Bingham, Mich. 

[The hive that father describes is the 
Danzenbaker with closed-end frames. I 
had long wished him totry this hive that 
we were selling, and with which he had 
had no practical experience. I particular- 
ly wished him to see that closed-end frames 
could be handled easily, especially when 
properly designed. 

While father knows I claim no credit for 
‘‘inventing’’ these things, it is a pleasure 
for me to know that he approves of my judg- 
ment in the selection of some of these new 
old things, and which I have sometimes 
thought he prematurely discarded in his 
earlier experiences. 

While I have always had the greatest re- 
spect for his opinions, I have done my own 
independent thinking. Sometimes, and per- 
haps generally, I have arrived at his con- 
clusions. At other times I have formed a 
different opinion. But in late years our 
views converge more and more, not neces- 
sarily because he comes to my way of think- 
ing, but because I go to his. 

It seems a little odd to find A. I. Roota 
contributor on bees to GLEANINGS, and that 
I should ‘‘footnote’’ what he may say, as 
he used to do years ago for some of you 
who read these lines. But my good mother 
reminds me that she is the mother of a man 
jo years old. How time does fly! Old Fa- 
ther Time makes wonderful changes in all 
of us.—THE FORTY-YEAR-OLD MAN. ] 
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REFERRING to the new edition of ‘* Ad- 
vanced Bee Culture,’ by the editor of the 
Review, I gave, perhaps, the impression 
in our last issue that it was simply a re- 
print in new dress. I wish to state that 
the book has not only been revised, but new 
matter has been added; and in the line of 
the printer’s art it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Mr. Hutchinson is not only an up- 
to-date bee-keeper, but an up-to-date print- 
er—yes, I will say a7¢ printer. 








On the 11th of June the wife of Mr. Fran- 
cis Danzenbaker, well known to our read- 
ers, died, after a long and painful illness, 
at Claymont, Del. She was loved and ad- 
mired by all who knew her, and Mr. Dan- 
zenbaker has our sincere sympathy in his 


bereavement. Our friend has not been able 
to attend to business matters, nor to the 
consideration of his hive, for some months 
back.. He felt that his first duty was at 
the bedside of his loving wife, and he has 
been constant in his attentions to her. All 
honor to him for it. Those of our readers 
who have written to Mr. Danzenbaker re- 
garding his hive, and who have received 
very brief replies, or perhaps none at all, 
will be able to understand why he was not 
able to do more. 





BEE-GROWERS. 


WHat is the matter with the term ‘‘ bee- 
growers’’ as applied to us by the average 
writers in the secular or daily press? We 
hear about stock-raisers, poultry-fanciers, 
horse-breeders, sheep-growers, and _ bee- 
keepers; but the constant repetition of the 
word ‘‘bee-keeper’’ leads to much tautolo- 
gy (a repetition) in bee-journal literature. 
The Rev. L. L. Langstroth used to use the 
word ‘‘apiarian.** But that seems to have 
gone out of use. What objection is there to 
our accepting the word bee-growers? It is 
accurate, and has already grown into ex- 
tensive use everywhere except in journals 
devoted to the subject of bee-keeping. 


COOK’S MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


THE new revision of the nineteenth thou- 
sand of the ‘‘ Bee-keeper’s Guide, or Man- 
ual of the Apiary,’’ by Prof. A. J. Cook, 
published by Geo. W. York & Co., Chica- 
go, is nowout. It has been most thorough- 
ly revised, and is enlarged by the addition 
of about 80 pages and 75 engravings. I 
have read over in a hurried way several of 
the chapters, and they all seem to bear the 
brand of 1902, and all of it orthodox, at 
least from my point of view. So skillfully 
has the old matter been blended with the 
new that one would never suspect the book 
had not been written from beginning to end 
this year. The scientific as well as the 
practical part has been gone over com- 
pletely; and while the book has always 
been a standard, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, it is now ‘‘clear at the front in bee- 
keeping science and practice.’’ I congrat- 
ulate the publishers as well as the author. 
We can furnish it from this office for $1.20 
postpaid, or clubbed with GLEANINGS one 
year for $1.75. 


BEES AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


WE have received from the General Press 
Bureau of the World’s Fair the following, 
which will be of interest to bee-keepers: 


The World's Fair management, in their plan and 
scope of the Exposition, declared they wanted live 
exhibits; so, in casting about for plans to make our 
exhibit conform to that idea we interested one of our 
wealthiest and most public-spirited citizens, Mayor 
Swink, of Rocky Ford. Mr. Swink is an apiarist, and 
he has, perhaps, the largest bee-plant in America. He 
is going to bring his bees to the World’s Fair, and they 
will work here from the time the Exposition — 
until it closes. Mr. Swink’s plan, which will cost fully 
$10,000 of his own money, is to bring to St. Louis 
enough bee-hives to construct in miniature a counter- 
part of the Colorado State-house at Denver. The bees 
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will then be turned out to find material for honey- 
making in the country surrounding the World’s Fair 
grounds. It will require about 640 hives to construct 
the little State-house, and in it about five and one-half 
million bees will work. It will be a great exhibit. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GLEANINGS TOWARD MR. 
ABBOTT. 

PERHAPS nothing I ever wrote was hard- 
er for me to write, or that went more against 
my inclination, than the semi-official state- 
ment in reply to Mr. Abbott, in this issue. 
Mr. Abbott has always been a good friend 
of mine, and I hope he is yet; and for that 
reason it was harder for me to rule against 
him. But the questions that came before 
me, while acting as the official head of the 
Board, were not those of sentiment or 
friendship, but simply an interpretation of 
the constitution, of precedent, and of par- 
liamentary law. Before arriving at my de- 
cisions I consulted some of the best parlia- 
mentarians and lawyers in our ranks. If 
I have erred, then some of these best men, 
who, while they ave agreed in every essen- 
tial detail, have erred also. If it should de- 
velop later on that Mr. Abbott was right 
and I wrong, and if, subsequently, he 
should be elected General Manager, by the 
Association, no one will give him more cor- 
dial support through these columns than I. 
In any case, I propose to stand by the As- 
sociation, and do whatever in my judgment, 
with fairness and right, will best promote 
its growth and prosperity; but in carrying 
out that idea I shall go by the rule that the 
Association is more important than any 
man in it. 





THE DENVER CONVENTION—RAILROAD 
RATES, ETC. 


THE next convention of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in Denver, 
Sept. 3 to 5 inclusive. I feel confident this 
will be a great convention; and if the sea- 
son had been in any way good in localities 
outside of Colorado, it would have eclipsed 
any other convention the Association ever 
held in point of attendance, and it may do 
so as itis. There will be quite a delega- 
tion from the East. Mr. Hutchinson will 
go by the Santa Fe route from Chicago, and 
Mr. York and Dr. Miller will go by the 
Northwestern, from the same point. Huber 
Root and myself have arranged to go over 
the last-mentioned route, and will probably 
leave on the same train with Messrs. York 
and Miller. They expect to leave Chicago 
Monday, Sept. 1st, at 10 a. M., leaving Oma- 
ha via the Union Pacific at 7:30 Pp. M., of 
the same day. This same train will arrive 
at Denver at 2 p. M. the next day. There 
will be a Pullman tourist car from Omaha, 
in which the charge for a double berth is 
only $1.50 to Denver. The tourist Pullman 
cars are in every way as convenient and as 
comfortable as the regular Pullman. I in- 
variably took them myself when I could get 
them when traveling in the West, because 
they were not only cheaper but cooler, and 
the beds are just as clean as onthe regular 
Pullman. 
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There will probably be a delegation of 
bee-keepers over the Santa Fe route, with 
Mr. Hutchinson, and also a delegation over 
the Northwestern route. My brother Huber, 
who had charge of our exhibit at the Pan- 
American, will be present to operate the 
stereopticon for me as he did at Chicago. 


COLLECTING HONEY STATISTICS THROUGH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

Our friend W. A. H. Gilstrap, of Cali- 
fornia, as will be remembered, has shown 
an active interest in the matter of securing 
reliable government statistics. He has had 
some correspondence with Prof. Frank Ben- 
ton, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
has forwarded me one of his letters, and 
suggests that I place it before the public. 
This I gladly do, as it shows, that our 
‘*friend at court,’’ as formerly, will do all 
he can to help us. 

Mr. W. A. H. Gilstrap :—I am decidedly of your 
opinion as expressed in your letter of May 12 concern- 
ing the manner of collecting statistics of apiculture ; 
that is, that they should be collected through this De- 
partment. The National Association will never cover 
the territory properly and impartially. The mere item 
of postage would forbid their going into it as exten- 
sively as would be necessary in order to have their 
figures wholly reliable. As long ago as 1894 or 951 
recommended this very thing to those in authority at 
this Department, and have repeatedly urged it since 
then. I think the prospect is _. better for un- 
dertaking something of the sort. In fact, if I can pro- 
cure proper clerical assistance (and this, of course, 
depends upon increased appropriations), I shall insist 
more strongly than ever upon taking up this work. I 
shall be very thankful for your co-operation in con- 
nection with it whenever it is possible to undertake 
any thing of the kind, as also your support of other 
measures that we may be able meanwhile to undertake 
for the benefit of the apiarian interests of the country. 

Yours very truly, FRANK BENTON, 
Apicultural Investigator. 


A FEW MORE WHOPPING LIES. 

THE press notices that have gone broad- 
cast over the country, telling about that 
red-clover queen, dated ‘‘ Medina, May 30,”’ 
are so garbled as to be hardly recognizable. 
The authorized statement that I gave to our 
local reporter was correct, and was pub- 
lished as given tohim. But the reporters 
for other papers scattered over the country, 
desiring to make something ‘‘catchy’’ and 
sensational, have made out that we paid all 
the way from $200 to $2000 for her. Some 
items contained the astonishing declara- 
tion that we sold her queens for $200, and 
then sagely remarked that our loss must 
have been very great!///!/ The original 
statement that went to the reporter was to 
the effect that we valued the queen at $200, 
and would give that sum for another her 
equal. 

I think it is only proper that we make 
this statement so that those of our friends 
who read these sensational reports dated at 
**Medina, May 30,’’ will not think we had 
a hand in putting out such whopping lies. 
I can see plainly now why it was that the 
comb-honey yarn would go like wild fire. 
It was sensational, aud was passed from 
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one paper to the other, and each one’ in turn 
made the lie still bigger. The yellow jour- 
nals, it seems, have no more scruple about 
deliberately coloring up facts and palming 
them off on the public than they do to give 
the fact itself, if they ever do. A founda- 
tion of truth, made sensational by false 
coloring, is just the stuff they like, because 
it makes the papers sell. 


RAMBLER’S ‘‘ JOUNCER;’’ A USEFUL ARTICLE 
IN THE APIARY. 


THIS is the season of the year in the 
East, at least, when bee-keepers will be 
taking comb honey off their hives, provid- 
ing they are fortunate enough to get any 
of it. In our Jan. 1st issue, Rambler de- 
scribes his jouncer, and for fear that some 
of our readers may have forgotten it I de- 
sire to call their attention to it again; and 
for the benefit of some of our mew readers I 
will state that it consists of a framework, 
or four table-legs, as it were, without a 
top, thoroughly braced together. It stands 
about two feet high; is just wide enough 
and long enough to take in a regular hive- 
super between the four legs. Beneath the 
super is put a tray of cloth, and this is sup- 
ported at such a height as will bring the 
super up flush with the top of the legs. 
Now, to get the bees out. Lift the super 
and jouncer off the ground a few inches, 
and give it a sharp ‘‘ jounce’’ downward. 
Repeat these jounces till the bees are all 
jarred out on the tray, which can be dump- 
ed in front of the entrance. 

I know this apparatus is a good thing, 
because I saw the results of its work while 
in California. Where the modern escape 
is not used and can not be used at out- 
yards, the jouncer is one of the best things 
ever invented. 





HONEY PROSPECTS ; A GENERAL FAILURE 
THUS FAR. 

THE reports that have been received have 
been any thing but favorable. The great 
extremes from cold to hot, the heavy and 
continuous downpours of rain, days so 
chilly that an overcoat has been comfort- 
able, and fires almost a necessity in the 
homes, leaves the hives in all the northern 
and eastern portions of the United States 
almost destitute of honey in spite of the fact 
that I believe there was never a time when 
there was more white and red clover than 
now. Just before the last cold spell, about 
a week ago, we had a few days of warm— 
yes, hot—-weather. The humidity was very 
high; then for a day or two bees were just 
piling in the honey, and we began to think 
the cold spell had been broken. But this 
was soon followed by another ‘‘spell’’ 
colder than the first, lasting day after day. 
In vain did we look for a change; but at 
this writing, June 26, the weather is begin- 
ning to moderate. There is still an abun- 
dance of clover in the fields, and the reports 
over the country show that like conditions 
prevail everywhere. If we could have ten 
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days of warm weather there is yet a chance 
for the bees to make a living and something 
more; and if the basswood should come we 
might be able to get a fair crop. But the 
chances are againstus. There ought to be 
a marked stiffening of prices, as the mar- 
kets are nearly bare, and there is not very 
much prospect of any considerable quantity 
of new honey. 

If clover fails, and basswood too, our bee- 
friends in Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
and some of the other Western States sub- 
ject to irrigation, are to be congratulated, 
as they will get good prices. 

California, from all the latest advices, 
will not furnish any considerable amount 
of honey; and if in the next ten days clover 
and basswood and clover do not yield, the 
markets will be almost bare of Eastern 
honey, except such as will be shipped in. 

Our friends have responded magnificent- 
ly in giving us reports, and I hope they 
will continue to send them in, for I desire 
to hear from every locality. 

If we could report even one county in any 
one State as having a crop of honey I should 
be glad to mention the fact; but so far there 
has not been a single such report received, 
out of dozens and perhaps hundreds that 
have come in. In the mean time we thank 
our friends, one and all, for the courtesy of 
their reports, and solicit a continuance of 
their favors. 


WHO IS GENERAL MANAGER? A STATEMENT 
FROM MR. ABBOTT. 


THE accompanying statement received 
from Mr. Abbott will explain itself: 


Dear Sir:—The notice of acting Chairman Root with 
regard to the General Manager of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association seems to call for a statement 
from me. First, the Board has or has nota right to 
receive Mr. Secor’s resignation and elect his successor. 
If it has a right to do this, then one was elected some 
time ago, for eight members of the Board voted to 
elect his successor. and seven of them voted for one 
man. The three New York directors and myself re- 
frained from voting. The vote was declared, and Mr. 
Secor was duly notified by the acting Chairman as to 
the result, pce was requested to turn the funds over to 
the newly elected General Manager, and he wrote that 
he would doso. However, later, at the solicitation of 
a disgruntled member of the Board in New York, he 
refused to do so. If the Board has any authority to 
act in a case like this, then every member of it who 
voted to elect a successor to Mr. Secor formally voted 
at the same time to receive his resignation. As a 
majority of the Board so voted, of course he is out, and 
it is all nonsense to talk about reviewing a vote which 
has been canvassed and the returns announced. 
Therefore Mr Secor is not General Manager, and has 
not been since the day the vote was announced. Mr. 
Abbott was not ‘‘suppo-ed”’ to be elected; he wes 
legally and clearly elected by a majority of the mem- 
bers voting, and is the only legal General Manager in 
existence to-day, if the Board has any authority to act 
on the question. If it does not, and I am inclined to 
doubt if it has, then Mr. Secor’s resignation is before 
the membership, and they should be given an oppor 
tunity to elect his successor at once. As soon as the 
membership selects another General Manager, the 
funds in my hands will be turned over to him, but 
they will not be turned over to Mr. Secor unless he is 
elected by the membership. The majority of those 
voting elects a General Manager, according to the 
Constitution. The Buffalo amendment, in my opinion. 
only gives the Board authority to remove a General 
Manager for cause, and then to fill his place; but it 
does not give them authority to fill his place in any 
other case. If it does, then all of the members of the 
Board having received notice of his resignation, and 
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eight of them having voted for his successor—in fact, 
nine of the twelve, if my vote should be counted—that 
ended the matter so far as the board was concerned. 
A deliberative body may review a vote; but any sane 
man knows that a vote by ballot is final, if any one 
receives a majority of the votes cast. It seems from 
the statement of the acting Chairman, that the Board 
has decided that it has a right to act on Mr. Secor’s 
resignation. If so, then Iam General Manager. This 
is all I care to say at present. 


St. Joseph, Mo. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


In the statement made by Mr. Abbott to 
the public there are two propositions: First, 
the Board of Directors of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association has the right to receive 
the resignation of Mr. Secor and elect his 
successor; or, second, it does not have such 
right. Let us consider the first proposi- 
tion. I was appointed acting Chairman of 
the Board of Directors by Mr. E. T. Ab- 
bott, who was then Chairman, to put the 
vote on the selection of a new General Man- 
ager, Mr. Secor, the old Manager, having 
sent in his resignation to Mr. Hutchinson. 
I did so, and the result of that vote on the 
part of the Board showed six votes for E. 
T. Abbott, one vote for E. M. Abbott, and 
one for W. Z. Hutchinson. 

I was in doubt whether I could declare 
this an election or not. I finally turned the 
matter over to Mr. Abbott who was Chair- 
man of the Board, saying that I thought 
that E. M. Abbott was intended for E. T. 
Abbott, and could be so construed as the 
‘*intent of the voter.’’ Mr. Abbott then is- 


sued a circular letter to the Board deciar- 
ing an election for himself as General Man- 
ager, and at the same time announcing that 
he had resigned as Chairman of the Board. 


I was then appointed by him as acting 
Chairman until a permanent Chairman had 
been elected. 

Subsequent developments showed that 
the Board was very much dissatisfied with 
the procedure. The contention was that 
E. M. Abbott was not £. 7. Abbott, and 
that there were only six votes—not a major- 
ity. I was criticised for not declaring the 
vote myself instead of turning it over to an 
interested party. In the mean time it de- 
veloped that the resignation of Mr. Secor 
had not been accepted either by the Execu- 
tive Committee or the Board of Directors. 
Some thought that Mr. Secor should have 
sent his resignation tothe Chairman of the 
Board. To avoid complication Mr. Secor 
then sent his resignation to me. This I 
placed before the Board with the result that 
every member voted not to accept. It was 
further contended that because this resig- 
nation had not been accepted Secor was 
legally General Manager at the very time 
we were trying to elect his successor, and 
that therefore the procedure was irregular 
and the election void. At the time of sub- 
mitting this resignation I also stated that 
an appeal had been made from Mr. Ab- 
bott’s decision to the effect that he was 
elected General Manager, and inquired 
whether that decision should be sustained. 
To this there were 10 negative votes and one 
affirmative. I then announced to the Board 
that Mr. Abbott’s decision (or mine, if Mr. 
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A. prefers to have it so) was overruled, and 
declared Mr. Secor General Manager. 

Let us take the other horn of the dilemma, 
or the second proposition, viz., the Board 
did mot have the power to accept Mr. Se- 
cor’s resignation and elect his successor. 
Mr. Secor tendered his resignation the sec- 
ond time to the Board of Directors, and the 
Board unanimously declined to entertain it. 
Mr. Secor has notified the Board that he 
will continue in office till his successor is 
elected and qualified. This avoids all 
complications ; and if the Board can not fill 
a vacancy caused by voluntary resignation, 
then it has done the proper thing by refus- 
ing to entertain a resignation it could not 
accept (if Mr. Abbott is correct), and leave 
the man in office who was elected at the 
last regular election, when every member 
of the Association had a chance to vote. 
If Mr. Abbott’s claim is correct, then the 
only thing that can be done is to leave 
the matter as it is, and wait till the next 
general election—only six months away. 

My understanding of the matter is that 
Mr. Secor’s resignation is not ‘‘ before the 
membership.’’ It has been returned to Mr. 
Secor marked ‘‘not accepted.’’ He has 
been unanimously requested by the Board, 
to whom he is responsible and from whom 
he receives instructions, to fill out his unex- 
pired term, and this he has consented to do. 

For the complication that has arisen I 
do not wish to shift all the blame on Mr. 
Abbott by any means. Among other things 
I should have made it my business to see 
that the resignation of Secor was accepted 
before I called for a vote for his successor, 
and then I should have declared the vote 
myself. While it is easy to see what might 
have been done it is not always easy to rec- 
tify past mistakes. 

To go into all of the details of this would 
require a good-sized volume, and I forbear. 
It is a matter of deep regret that Mr. Ab- 
bott, an able and capable man, should so 
persistently go against the Board of Di- 
rectors. If he had quietly acquiesced in 
the first place it is my opinion he would 
have been finally elected General Manager 
by the Board. I will conclude by saying 
that this business has been the most disa- 
greeable of any I have undertaken. 

E. R. Root, 
Former Acting Chairman of the Board of 

Directors. 

Later.—Reference is made to the effect 
that a ‘‘disgruntled’’ member from New 
York advised Mr. Secor not to turn the 
funds over that were in his hands. I have 
since written to the person in question, and 
I have ascertained from him that he did not 
voluntarily offer any advice; but when Mr. 
Secor wrote to every member of the Board, 
including the ‘‘disgruntled’’ member, ask- 
ing whether he should turn the funds over, 
this member, as did seven others, making 
eight in all, advised against it. Mr. Secor, 
therefore, is not to be blamed for following 
the advice and instructions of the majority 
of the Board of Directors. 
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The Black Sage of California ; McIntyre’s Automat- 
ic Water-power Extractor. 





BY E. R. ROOT. 





In our last issue I explained that I would 
give a view of the California black sage, 
from which most of the so-called white-sage 
honey of California comes. It very much 
resembles, as will be seen, the button sage 
—so much so that there is a possibility that 
I have confused one for the other. I secur- 
ed a two-thirds life-sized photo, which, 
though not very clear, gives a very fair 
idea of the shape of the plant and of the 
flower-clusters. This particular specimen 
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as shown in Fig. 1 has ‘‘ gone to seed.”’ 
But there are a few white flowers that 
stand out from the side of the heads. It 
will be noticed that the corolla-tubes (or 
would be if life-size) are quite deep; and it 
is doubtful whether the average bees, Ital- 
ians or blacks, could reach the full depth 
of these tubes. It is, therefore, important 
that we stretch the tongues of the bees if we 
possibly can. 

Black sage is another example of the fact 
that some of the best honey-bearing flora 
are very insignificant in appearance ; for, 
as I have heretofore explained, nature ei- 
ther puts out something very gaudy in the 
way of a flower to attract insects or else 
holds out some choice morsels of nectar in 
little wee insignificant flowers whose color 
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and size are such that no insect, except 
for the treasure it contains, would ever 
stop to pay its respects toit. Over and 
over again, if you examine some of the 
most celebrated honey-plants, you will 
find this beautiful balance of nature— 
a fact announced by some of the best 
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scientists many years ago. 
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THAT EXTRACTOR THAT REVERSES UN- 
DER FULL SPEED. 

These specimens of plants were pluck- 
ed in the neighborhood of Mr. MclIn- 
tyre’s Sespeapiary. And that reminds 
me that I wish to say something about 
the unique extracting-equipment he has 
at his yard; for I believe it is the most 
complete and perfect of any thing of the 
kind in the world. A few years ago we 
illustrated and described his extractor 
—one that he invented — and how the 
same is operated by water power. As 
we have many new readers I can not do 
any better than to place it, with some 
illustrations, in these columns again, 
for they show very accurately the out- 
fit which I saw, and which was throw- 
ing out honey in the most wholesale way 
imaginable. An inspection of the line 
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cuts shows that the pockets are pivoted 

on the sides, on a vertical line, and all 

geared together with chains and sprockets. 
The average pockets, it will be remember- 
ed, are pivoted, or, rather, hinged, like a 
door, swinging both ways. When the combs 
are inserted in the extractor, one of the han- 
dles at the top, as at A, is revolved so that 
the baskets are placed inside of the shaft on 
which it revolves. The combs are insert- 
ed, water power is put on, and the honey 


is thrown out. While the machine is under 
full motion, lever B is raised up, releasing 
a catch, which permits the pockets that are 
now inside the center of revolution and out 
of balance to be thrown by centrifugal force 
the other side to, or outside of the vertical 
shafts or center of revolution, so that they 
stand as in the larger illustration. It is 
true that, at the moment of reversing, there 
































M’INTYRE’S WATER-POWER AUTOMATIC REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR. 
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is a slight shock, and one would think it 
would rack the whole machine; but the fact 
that it has been operating for years with- 
out any trouble from breaking down seems 
to indicate that the principle is not so far 
wrong. To build an extractor on this plan 
involves a larger expense than that requir- 
ed by the regular Cowan. It also necessi- 
tates a larger can— perhaps 18 inches in 
diameter—for the same number of pockets. 
But Mr. McIntyre argues that the work is 
performed more rapidly, because the ex- 
tractor does not have to be stopped nor even 
slowed down. 

But I wish to refer particularly to the ac- 
tion of power in throwing out honey from 
the combs. Mr. McIntyre showed me con- 
clusively that ordinary hand-turning of an 
extractor could not clean the combs of the 
beautiful thick mountain-sage honey as 
clean as can be done where plenty of power 
is available. In Mr. McIntyre’s case he 
has abundance of water from an irrigating 
flume some 60 or 75 feet above him. All 
he has to do is to open a valve to his water- 
motor, and his extractor will instantly be- 
gin its rapid whirr. No one man, nor even 
two men, by hand power, could ever turn a 
reel and keep it at the same high rotative 
speed that was maintained by this motor. 
Another advantage of power is that one man 
can do the work of uncapping and extract- 
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ing; for while he is uncapping the eight or 
ten combs, as the case may be, he lets the 
extractor spin. During all this time, as I 
could see by looking into Mr. MclIntyre’s 
machine, a fine spray of honey was being 
thrown. When the operator is about through 
uncapping about half the combs necessary 
to fill the pockets, he slips the lever B, 
when the machine automatically reverses 
itself, and the process of slinging honey be- 
gins instantly from the other sides. The 
extractor keeps on whirring while the rest 
of the combs to complete the set are being 
uncapped. When the machine is stoppcd 
and the combs are taken out they are not 
exactly dry but they are clean. 

I came away from the McIntyre apiary 
satisfied that, in large apiaries, at least in 
localities such as California, Texas, and 
Cuba, if one can afford it, power is the 
thing. 

For the purpose of driving the extractor 
a gasoline-motor would be the cheapest; 
but it does not allow of a variable speed ex- 
cept at great expense. We have, therefore, 
concluded that a small steam-engine con- 
trolled by a throttle, and a small boiler, all 
things considered, for the average person, 
would furnish the best power. Water-pow- 
er, of course, is ¢#e ideal; but where one is 
situated as is Mr. McIntyre there will be 
hundreds who will have to rely on steam. 





RESIDENCE OF J. F. M’INTYRE, VENTURA, CAL. 
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Since the death of Mr. Wilkin, a little 
over a year ago, the McIntyres have moved 
to Ventura. The illustration shows their 
beautiful city residence, and it is safe to 
say that there is not a more prosperous bee- 
keeper in all California. 


RAMBLE 205. 


The Two Harrys; Learning Spanish; Coggshall’s 
Honey-house ; the Honey-flow in Cuba ; 
Hunting Alligators. 





BY RAMBLER. 


I knew I should have a real good time 
with the two Harrys (Harry Howe and 
Harry Beaver), for you know they are from 
New York, and all New Yorkers are jolly 
good fellows. 

As before published, Harry Howe has ta- 
ken to his home one of the fair daughters of 
Cuba, and proposes to make his residence 
and his fortune in Cuba; and it is a fact 
that his residence has a very homelike ap- 
pearance—much more so than the homes of 
those bee-men who are baching or are allow- 
ing their culinary matters to be conducted 
bygCuban or colored help. Harry Beaver 
has this happy example always before him 
for he boards and lodges under the same 
roof; and there is no telling when another 
of Cuba’s fair daughters will be keeping 
house for another ‘* Americano.’’ 

Although the two Harrys have separate 


interests they ‘‘exchange work’’ a good 
share of the time, and that is a very agree- 
able feature, especially where one or both 
are not familiar with the Spanish lan- 


Harry Howe is quite proficient, 
in the language; and all new 


guage. 
however, 
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comers who are bachelors are advised to do 
as did Harry Howe — get married; for, by 
so doing, the learning of the language 
would be hastened. Any way, we will al- 
low Harry Beaver to work out his own des- 
tiny with the fair sex while we proceed to 
show one of the Coggshall apiaries over 
which he presides. It is nicely located 
within a stone’s throw of the calzada, a few 
kilometers west of Artamisa. There is 
nothing unsual about it except those noble 
palm-trees in the background, and the palm 
honey-house. The door to this house had 
a large hole in it, and it was hung on one 
hinge, or, rather, tied with a string at the 
bottom. I had to prop it to make it stay 
put for the photo. I saw the lightning op- 
erators at work here, and they considered 
the door of such little use that it was left 
wide open, and hanging by one hinge — 
string. 

Afterward I passed the apiary when the 
Harrys were not there, and took a photo of 
the interior. _The extractor and wheelbar- 
row were tipped up sidewise to allow the 
bees free access for cleaning up things. 
Those barrels, or bocoys, are ever present 
in a honey-house in Cuba, and are filled 
rapidly. I would call attention, also, to 
the open work at the other end of the house. 
Now, you must not think that Harry Bea- 
ver is at all remiss in his duties. He is 
not. He follows the instructions of Mr. 
Coggshall, and he alone is to blame for 
such an open-work honey-house. Another 
apiary, further along on the calzada, is 
supplied with the same sort of honey-house, 
or more so, if any thing. Now that I feel 
myself evened up with Coggshall and his 
sack of fleas I will proceed to say that the 
Coggshall extractor is used, and this was 
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It certainly 


my first experience with it. 
It re- 


has some good features about it. 


volves very easily, and allows the accumu- 








THE HARRYS AND THE COCOANUTS. 


lation of 200 or 300 lbs. of honey below the 
comb-basket. The honey, if not drawn off 
too rapidly, is quite free from particles of 
comb, etc.; and as there is no use of being 
very particular about it the honey can go 
directly into the bocoy. 

As a rule, honey here is more limpid than 
in California; and the particles of comb, 
etc., that are in the honey come to the sur- 
face quickly; and where the thick honey 
would need careful straining, this honey 
will pass without it. 

As I stated while with Mr. 
Somerford, the honey-flow is 
rapid during the winter months, 
and the bees accumulate it with 
nodesiretoswarm. The queen 
is crowded downto a mere hand- 
breadth of brood, and to a de- 
cided detriment to the further 
production of honey. There is 
not the working force necessa- 
ry, and one of the problems of 
Cuban bee-keeping is a manip- 
ulation that will keep the hive 
well filled with a workingforce. 

In April, after the main hon- 
ey-flow, there is another phase 
and problem. Honey still comes 
in, but now the queen keeps 
ahead of the bees; and as the 
days lengthen, the swarming 
strengthens. The bees seem to 
know of the great honey re- 
sources around them; and while 
in the States they delay swarm- 
ing until their super is nearly or 
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quite filled, here they swarmjwith but lit- 
tle honey in the hive; and, after being hiv- 
ed, they are loath to stay put, and even re- 
fuse the blandishments of a comb of larve. 
It is safe to say that hundreds of colonies 
abscond from the apiaries on the west end 
of the island. 

The two Harrys are trying to solve this 
problem; and, to keep the bees down to 
work, Harry H. is after wax, and Harry B. 
after both wax and honey. 

When a colony gets so strong as to show 
an inclination to swarm, the bees are shak- 
en into an empty hive. In about four days 
Harry Beaver puts on a super of sections; 
and at the present writing, May 8, the bees 
are filling them with honey. I certainly 
know of several apiaries where, if this 
shake-out plan had been adopted, the re- 
sult would have been several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of comb honey, where now it is 
only a waste of swarming. 

As will be readily noted by the bee-keep- 
er, a sure increase can be made, and atthe 
same time all objectionable combs can be 
cut out and rendered into wax. I predict 
that this shook-swarm plan will be tried 
more extensively in Cuba in the future. 

According to the old adage, ‘‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ so 
the two Harrys find a sort of safety-valve 
in fishing, and hunting alligators. There 
are scores of lagoons here that stretch away 
to the south coast, only about fifteen miles 
away; and during the rainy season lagoon 
joins lagoon until they are continuous to the 
ocean. The Harrys have constructed a lit- 
tle boat; and with a contrary, dilapidated, 
dejected-looking mule and ditto wagon they 
haul the boat to the scene of operations. I 
would also say that the same mule hauls 
supplies to and from the various apiaries; 
also cocoanuts. It seems that, every time 
I called upon the Harrys, their barrels of 
cocoanuts were as inexhaustible as the 
widow’s cruse of oil. With cocoanuts, ba- 
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nanas, and various other fruits, the Ram- 
bler was surfeited. 

The two Harrys kindly showed me how 
they gathered cocoanuts. While one Harry 
climbed the tree the other tried to hold that 
mule in position for a photo. The reader 
will observe that the remarks I made about 
said mule are no slander. 
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When in the tree the cocoanuts came 
down with lightning-like rapidity. Light- 
ning operators in the honey business is a 
very nice reputation to have, and 1 grant 
that Harry Howe carries out the reputation 
not only with the bees but with the gun, the 
fish-pole, the wheel, and many other things; 
but when a person seeks to monopolize the 
lightning feature in all lines he is liable to 
accidents. 

Let me tell you about a certain species of 
alligator that HarryHunt hunted. Theor- 
dinary alligator as found in these lagoons 
is not a very dangerous reptile; but this 
other species is not only a lightning opera- 
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tor himself, but he is chain lightning. But, 
alas! Harry did not realize it. Why! this 
species, by his quick movements, can make 
a lagoon foam and boil like soapsuds; and 
those enormous jaws—well, chain lightning 
just expresses it. But, alas! Harry did not 
realize it. 

Suffice it to say, I have not words to de- 
scribe the sad scene, and will leave the 
matter in the hands of our artist. But, 
kind and sympathetic reader, shed no tears 
until we point a moral and adorn a tale in 
our next. 
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A DAILY DIALOGUE. 
BY DAVID GRIMES. 


**Mornin’, friend Grimes.’’ 

‘*Mornin’, Bro. Kleinmacher. 
doin’ with that long knife?”’ 

‘*Don’t cher know?’’ 

‘*Naw; whatcher doin’ ?’’ 

‘“Wal, my best jedgment, after an expe- 
rience of nigh onter thirty-four months, has 
taught me that the ‘settin’ bees ain’t suffi- 
cient to themselves, so I’m just a caponizing 
the drones; and, durn ’em, they’ve got to 
take care of the brood.’’ 

‘*Wal, Isnum! I ain’t never heard of no 
sech thing afore. I guess I’ll try it.’’ 

‘*? Taint no use onless you’ve had lots of 
experience. You see the secret of my suc- 
cess is that I soak up experience day times 
and then lie awake o’nights so as not to 
sweat it out—see?’’ 

‘*But, say; how can you write about so 
many things as you do?’’ 

‘“‘That’seasy. You see I just take a lot 
of the papers; and when I run acrost some- 
what that seems good I use it.’’ 

**But don’t yer say who writ it?’’ 

‘*Naw; takes too much time.’’ 

‘*But sposen ’taint so.’’ 

‘*Wal, there’s another secret of my suc- 
cess. You see you don’t want to be too all- 
fired specific. It’s a sight easier to state 
things in a general sort of way, and then 
if any smart Aleck wants to try to pin you 
down he can’t.’’ 

‘‘That is a great scheme, sure enough. 
’Fore I forget it I want to ask what you 
think of the scientific stuff some of these 
new chaps is writin’ ?’’ 

‘*Oh! that ain’t of much account. 
see bees are different from animals. Those 

chaps think that, just ’cause 
they know a little science and 
have got a few bees in their 
back yard, they can give us 
fellows points; they can’t do it, 
though.’’ 

‘“*But why do you quote from 
them?’’ 

‘““Oh! well, that sort of stuff 
takes just now, soI use it.’’ 

‘‘T must be a movin’. ’Bliged 
to you for your information. I’1l 
try that caponizing trick. Where 
can I get one of their long 
knives?’’ 


Whatcher 


You 
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**T’ll sell you this one. I’ve got another 
that’1l do ’bout as well.’’ 
‘**Thank you. Mornin’, Kleinmacher.’’ 
**Mornin’, Grimes.’’ 


A MILLIONAIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


An Interesting Sketch of Conrad F. Stollmeyer; 
the Asphalt King of Trinidad. 











BY SOJOURNER. 





The old gentleman represented in the pic- 
ture, with a favorite dog by his knee, is one 
of the latest devotees of apiculture. I say 
old advisedly, since Mr. Stollmeyer is far 
past the allotted threescore and ten, and is 
now nearly fourscore and ten. Neverthe- 
less, he is full of energy and vim—so much 
so as to put to shame many men less than a 
third of his years. Last year, in the 88th 
year of his age, our subject took a fancy to 
bee-keeping; and, being a man of means, 
proceeded at once to procure the very best 
appliances and bees that money could buy. 
It is needless to say the result was satis- 
factory, for he has already, after the lapse 
of a few months, put some comb honey on 
the local market that put to rout the com- 
mon honey that had hitherto appeared ; 
and, old as he is, he has no intention of let- 
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ting any one beat him when quality alone 
is sought for by buyers. This enterprising 
spirit is quite characteristic of Stollmeyer, 
since he was the founder of the great as- 
phalt industry of Trinidad, and the fur- 
nisher of the raw material from which all 
the beautiful asphalt streets of American 
cities are made. For this reason he is 
sometimes known as the ‘‘ Asphalt King; ’’ 
and, were he a few years younger, I have 
no doubt he would make a bold bid for the 
place of ‘‘ Honey King.”’ 

As it often happens, Mr. Stollmeyer was 
laughed at for attempting to create a busi- 
ness in asphalt, and no doubt the sugar- 
planters of a day gone by thought him a 
crazy German dreamer, for he was born in 
Germany, and carries with him the char- 
acteristic traits of his race. But now his 
asphalt paves the streets of all up-to-date 
American cities. He was also a pioneer in 
other enterprises calculated to promote the 
welfare of his adopted country, such as 
street cars, telephones, and ice-machines, 
so that Trinidad has in him no mean citizen. 

Some of his friends tried to dissuade him 
from trying bee-keeping; but being a man 
who has faith in himself he went ahead. 
Probably they thought he ought to sit down 
and rest, waiting for the call; but he has 
been too long in the harness to adopt such 





A MILLIONAIRE, BEE-KEEPER NEARLY NINETY YEARS OLD, OR THE ‘‘ ASPHALT KING’’ AS 
HE IS BETTER KNOWN. 
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a course, and he prefers to keep himself 
busy with an innocent hobby which affords 
him interest and keeps him from rusting 
out. And his example might well be emu- 
lated by other wealthy men who engage in 
race-horse breeding and other very expen- 
sive hobbies that in themselves have very 
little to commend them. I believe one of the 
Vanderbilt family is following a similar 
course on his estate in North Carolina; also 
the Duke of Bedford, in England. If more 
of our wealthy men were to follow in their 
steps we should hear very little about an- 
archism. The world owes much to such 
men; hence I feel sure the bee-keepers of 
America will very readily extend to Mr. 
Stollmeyer the right hand of fellowship, 
hoping he will live a good while yet to en- 
joy the comforts his bees bring him. 


+ 5 0 OeOOOOORee e+ 
TEXAS AS A BEE STATE. 


Beautiful Climate and Bee-ranges ; Possibilities of 
Bee-keeping in the Lone Star State; Chunk 
Comb Honey. 


BY H. H. HYDE. 


Since the census report placing Texas in 
the lead as a honey-producing State, I have 
noticed the various comments on the matter; 
and while I too am of the opinion that the 
census report was unreliable in some re- 
spects, I do not think it was far from right 
in placing Texas in the lead. Texas is a 
large country, and there is hardly a local- 
ity in the State where bees can not be kept 
with profit. Nearly every progressive farm- 
er will have a few colonies of bees, even if, 
as is the case in a great many instances, 
they are in box hives, logs, barrels, etc. 
Then, too, the number of large bee-keepers, 
having all the way from 75 to 500 or more 
colonies, who make bee-keeping their main 
dependence, must be taken into account. 

Again, Texas is a country where bees 
are almost certain to make a crop of honey, 
complete failures being entirely unknown, 
while the average may be all the way up 
from 25 lbs. in some localities, for poor sea- 
sons, to 150 to 200 lbs. in good localities for 
good seasons. 

Another very important factor to be taken 
into consideration in looking the matter 
over is the fact that very little of the Texas 
product finds its way out to the Northern 
States. We have a good demand in Texas 
and in the Territories, which now consume 
practically all the honey produced here. A 
very important factor in this home consump- 
tion is the fact that the bee-keepers of Tex- 
as have learned to give the consumers a 
staple product without the slightest suspi- 
cion of adulteration in our product, bulk 
comb honey. This product can be produced 
more cheaply, and in larger quantities, 
than can section honey, and is cased and 
shipped cheaper than is section honey; be- 
sides, there are no losses from breakage or 
dishonest commission men. The Texas 
man ‘of {moderate means can easily afford 
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for his family comb honey, when he can 
get it in full weights at a cheaper price 
than section honey sells for, and hence the 
satisfactory market the Texas bee-keepers 
have, you might say, at their very doors. 
All in all, Texas is a desirable place to 
keep bees, and the best part of Texas is 
what is known as the Southwest, or that 
part of the State lying between Mexico and 
the Gulf. 

Texas bee-keeping is booming by reason 
of good average crops and good markets, 
besides a warm and equable climate in 
which to live. I expect to see the day when 
all this vast country will be filled up, and 
when Texas will produce as much honey as 
any other three or four States together. 
Our honey-producing flora is partly plant 
growth, but more largely shrub growth. 
Agriculture is encroaching on the honey- 
plants very slowly; and as we do not have 
to depend on irrigation, neither do we need 
much rain. I believe Texas holds out in- 
ducements ahead of all other States to the 
man who expects to make bee-keeping his 
lifetime pursuit. 

For the Texas honey-producer, strains of 
bees that have great prolificness are very 
desirable, and, in fact, essential to the best 
success. Our flows come all along from 
April 20 to July 15, with an occasional fall 
flow coming in the latter part of August. 

It is easy to see that, for four months of 
the year, beginning Feb. 1, the bee-keeper 
desires bees that will keep their hive full 
of bees and brood; and any weakening on 
the part of the bees or brood will material- 
ly curtail his honey crop. For this reason 
Holy Land, Cyprian, and Carniolan bees 
are coming more and more into favor, with 
the chances of the Cyprians coming out 
ahead, as they seem to have all the vigor 
and vitality of the Italians, with greater 
prolificness added. I am personally intro- 
ducing all three strains into our apiaries 
largely. While I admire the Carniolans 
for their gentleness and prolificness, yet I 
fear their swarming propensities will make 
against them. Italians, and especially the 
goldens, are fast being superseded by the 
more prolific strains. This matter of stock 
seems to be entirely a matter of locality, 
for I can readily understand that the North- 
ern bee-keeper, having one main flow, would 
find these prolific strains of bees exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. 

Floresville, Texas, June 10. 


[I believe that all Mr. Hyde says is true, 
from the cursory examination I made while 


going through his State. It is a fact that 
there is not a suspicion of adulteration 
there, or I did not hear of it; and for that 
reason Texas is largely a consumer of its 
own product. There is little or no foul 
brood; and while it is pretty warm in some 
of the southern counties, yet, if.I am cor- 
rect, delightful breezes from the Gulf make 
it very endurable, even to a Northerner. I 
remember that, while in San Antonio and 
El Paso, it was very warm, for it was 
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about the first of June; but the ever present 
Gulf breeze was decidedly refreshing to- 
ward night. 

There is hardly a State in the whole 
Union for which there is a greater future 
for bees than Texas. I say this after hav- 
ing visited nearly every State in the Union, 
and studied the conditions as they existed. 
But noone should goto Texas, or any State, 
without first making careful inquiry, then 
going and making a personal visit, and 
looking the ground over; and no bee-keeper, 
I hope, will ever locate on or within range 
of another. But I am sorry to say there 
are bee-keepers who, because there is no 
law to protect the old resident, have gone 
in, in some localities in the West, and sim- 
ply divided the profits in the field discover- 
ed by another, and which was rightly the 
field of the first occupant.—Ep. | 


SHALLOW HIVES 
And Divisible Brood-chambers. 








BY W. K. MORRISON. 





Reference has been made in GLEANINGS 
to the use of shallow-chambered hives, and 
several writers seem disposed to condemn 
them. A good many seem to labor under 
the impression that, if shallow hives are 
used, they must be managed on the Heddon 
plan, 2nd herein lies the difficulty that has 
confronted not a few who have been dispos- 
ed to try these things. I have tried the 
Heddon plan, and my experience leads me 
to say that a brood-chamber in one compart- 
ment is infinitely preferable to one combin- 
ed in two chambers. In the latter case the 
work of handling the brood-chamber is con- 
siderably increased, with no compensating 
advantages. The case, however, is far dif- 
ferent if the brood-chamber is large enough 
to contain an ordinary colony of bees, say 
the equivalent of seven or eight Langstroth 
frames. To arrive at a fair understanding 
of what the proper size is, we must do some 
calculating, prefacing this with the obser- 
vation that the ordinary thick-top-bar L. 
frame contains eight inches depth of comb. 

8 frames 8 in. deep=64. 
19 6in. ‘* =60. 

The above calculation seems to indicate 
that the shallow hive is ;; smaller than the 
ordinary eight-frame hive. In actual prac- 
tice, however, there is really no difference 
in capacity. There is always a considera- 
ble amount of honey in the deeper brood- 
chamber, and little or none in the shallow- 
er—I mean in the working season; and in 
practical experience there are as many bees 
in one hive as the other. And when it comes 
to getting the surplus honey in sections the 
shallow hive leaves its rival hopelessly be- 
hind, and this without the use of baits or 
any other of the devices usually practiced. 
In most places the bees will start work in the 
shallow hive two weeks sooner; and in the 
tropics, bees are not inclined at all to work 
in sections above a deep frame. Rambler 
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remarks that this is due to the cool evenings 
of the tropics. Rather it is due tothe long, 


steady, easy honey-flow which incli 
bees to store the honey just i eC ee Ts? 


where the brood hatches, leaving: the super 4, 


untouched. 
Shallow hives—6 inches and ontheoAt 


quire different management altogether from , 
For example, it is better | ~ 


the deeper sorts. 
to use drawn combs than starters in hiving 


aswarm. There is no trouble in'getting’’ 


the bees into the sections when. combs are 


used, and it insures ”o pollen in the Sections. . 
Such a colony makes very rapid pregress.— 


There is no dwindling, as in the case of a 
swarm hived on starters. 

The section-super in the case of an older 
colony should be placed on the hive earlier 
in the season than is the case with ordina- 
ry hives. 

If rightly handled, three Ideal supers 
make a very good hive, hard to beat, at 
least in the hotter regions of the earth. 
During the off season the colony is kept in 
a shallow extracting-super fitted with shal- 
low frames, which, for convenience’ sake, I 
term the Ideal. When the honey season ap- 
proaches, another Ideal super with combs 
is added, and the queen is allowed to lay 
therein if so disposed, which is generally 
the case. As the season advances, the bees 
will store honey in the upper chamber. 
When it is nearly full it is raised, anda 
super of sections placed underit. The col- 
ony being large, and their brood-chamber 
so shallow, the sections are worked out and 
finished with celerity, and every comb-hon- 
ey man knows that this means nice full sec- 
tions. For the tropics this is an excellent 
plan, and, sofar as I can see, would suit 
northern countries almost equally well, par- 
ticularly in poor honey districts. 

Another point that must be observed when 
shallow hives are’ used, no matter what 
kind, isthis: Full sheets of foundation must 
be used in the sections, otherwise there is 
trouble. The best hive of all, in my opin- 
ion, is one of 12 shallow frames, with six- 
inch combs—body 6% inches. Such a hive 
presents great opportunities to the comb- 
honey specialist. With such a hive, 48 or 
50 sections can be placed on the hive at 
once, which is a good deal easier than put- 
ting on twoof 24sectionseach. The frames 
are the same as used in shallow extracting- 
supers, but one inch deeper. Two fence 
separators are used in the brood-chamber 
to facilitate work on the outside combs, in 
which case the sections are all worked out. 
This makes a cheap hive, and, for the be- 
ginner, easy to understand. The special- 
ist will see that it suits him just as well. 
For Rambler in Cuba I think it will be just 
the thing. He, as well as the rest of us, 
will vote for handhole cleats on supers as 
well as brood-chambers, in which case this 
hive will be hard to beat. 

This hive can also be made up of 6X6-in. 
sections, and will be found to be useful to 
queen-breeders, those who move their bees 
much, and those who wish to ship bees long 
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distances. The sections should be an inch 
in width, and arranged within a T super. 
The bees thrive as readily in this sort of 
hive as they do in others. Of course, it 
gives great control over the bees. In this 
short letter there is no room to elaborate on 
management. I leave this to the future. 


[Your ideas, and those of Mr. Francis 
Danzenbaker, so far as depth of a brood- 
chamber is concerned, are very close to- 
gether ; and the experience of many is 
showing that a moderately shallow hive in 
one brood-chamber is better for comb honey 
than some of the hives of standard Lang- 
stroth depth.—Ep. | 


QUEEN-REARING. 
Cell-dipping. 





BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 


While just as good queens can be reared 
by allowing the bees to construct their own 
cells from Alley strips as when artificial 
cups are used, many advantages present 
themselves in the use of dipped cups over 
strips of comb or any form of receptacle 
otherwise constructed to which the larva is 
transferred. Besides, the dipping of the 
cups is no longer an objectionable feature, 
as one properly equipped, which can be 














done at a small cost, can dip enough in a 
few hours to last a whole season. If only 
a few cups are needed they may be dipped 
by using a single dipping-stick and dipping 
a single cup at a time; but this is too slow 
for a busy man when there are many to be 
dipped, and we will turn our attention to 
more advanced methods. 
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The illustrations given make plain a set 
of reversible sticks that are made fast by 
inserting plugs, B B, which enables one to 
make the cups with a natural base for the 
transfer of larve only, or those with pointed 
base to receive a cocoon when transferring 
larva, cradle, and all, with the same set. 
The natural base, however, has no advan- 
tage whatever over the pointed base, regard- 
less of the manner of transferring, as the 
larva is floated out of the small sink long 
before it is large enough to fill it, and there- 
fore the sticks can be as securely fixed as 
the teeth in a rake, and make all on point- 
ed sticks. The dipping-sticks should be 
about ;; inch in diameter. Mr. Doolittle 
says, rather more than less. At any rate, 
7s is not far from the correct size. The ta- 
pering part should be ;°; inch long, reduced 
rapidly for the first % of an inch, forming 
the shoulder, and until reduced to nearly 
the size of a worker cell, and then slightly 
tapered tothe end. It should slip into a 
worker cell % inch before filling or enlarg- 
ing it, and then slightly stretch it by the 
time the bulging part is reached. 

Thus formed, a sink is made in the wax 
cup that will bear sufficient pressure, when 
the cocoon is inserted, tomake it fit smooth- 
ly without touching the bottom of the sink. 
and, consequently, destroying the natural 
shape of the cocoon. The sticks can be fix- 
ed in the bar any desired distance apart 

for the convenient remov- 
al of the cups, about 34 of 
an inch from center to 
center being about right. 


Withthis description and 
the illustration any suc- 
cessful queen-raiser can 
make them, and we will 


now consider the con- 
struction of the wax (or 
dipping) tank. This 
tank, B, should be 2 in. 
deep and wide, and 18 or 
20 long, with flanges, D, 
to be nailed to the table, 
leaving thetank suspend- 
ed by the flanges, which 
also serve the purpose of 
holding the heat to the 
sides of the tank, and let- 
ting it out at the ends, 
thus making the heat 
more uniform. In the 
bottom of the tank is fit- 
ted a strip of perforated 
tin, C, with the ends 
turned up immediately 
under the gauges. Any 
tinker can make it ina 
few minutes. 

The table should be about 12 inches wide, 
the top being made of two boards, with the 
tank suspended between them, by placing 
thin strips of wood on the edges of the tin 
flanges and nailing them down, while the 
height should be according to the wishes of 
the operator, conveniently seated, say 18 or 
20 inches. The gauges are made fast to 
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the posts by thumb-screws, A A, and can 
be slid up and down, or the points of the 
gauges over the tank can be tipped up and 
down to regulate the depth of the dip to the 
quantity of wax in the tank. 

The lamps should be in the position shown 
while one is dipping cups, and then add 
lumps of wax over them as the melted wax 
is used out between the gauges and perfo- 
rated tin, the object of the tin being to hold 
the lumps of wax out of the way while dip- 
ping, and thus enable one to keep the sup- 
ply the same all the time, and obviate the 
necessity of changing the position of the 
gauges from time to time by the adding of 
wax as Often as it is necessary. 
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POINTS ON DIPPING. 

The bottom of the wax-tank should be 
covered with water to prevent burning the 
wax, which also serves as a regulator, as 
bubbling indicates too much heat, and the 
flames of the lamps should be regulated ac- 
cordingly. In fact, for best results the tem- 
perature of the wax should be kept but lit- 
tle above the melting-point, the pieces of 
wax to be added over the lamps as the liq- 
uid is used out without its interfering with 
the progress of the’ work, and thus causing 
it to melt without raising the temperature 
elsewhere, and serves the purpose of keep- 
ing the depth of dip regulated without hav- 
ing to adjust continually the gauges as has 
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In starting up, the lamps should be ad- 
justed near the center of the tank until the 
wax at that peint is melted. 

This completes the description of a queen- 
cup dipping-outfit except that we wanta 
water-tank or some convenient arrangement 
for wetting the dipping or forming Sticks 
for about one inch from the points up, after 
each batch of cups is removed, as well as 
in which to soak them thoroughly before be- 
ginning; also a wet board placed on the ta- 
ble next to the operator, on which to place 
the cups to give them a desired large flat 
base or goblet shape. 
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before been explained. The bevels atZboth 
ends of the stick-holder incline the same 
way, which admits of varying the depth of 
each alternate dip by an endwise movement, 
and still use the gauges as a rest, so as to 
dip the pegs from end to end alike. 

Make two dips in rapid succession, the 
full depth, which should be nearly 5 inch; 
touch the points to the melted wax, to re- 
move the adhering drops, and immediately 
place them on the wet board, to remain un- 
til the wax sets. This board should be 
thoroughly soaked before using, and then 
kept quite wet by either occasionally plung- 
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ing it into water or else touching the dip- 
ping-sticks to it every time they are taken 
from the water; then dip them about half 
way up and set them on the board as be- 
fore, to be repeated until the base is nearly 
as heavy as desired, and the goblet shape 
formed. At this stage the cups should be 
dipped full depth again and set on the 
board, first shaking the drops of wax off 
if the bases are large enough, or failing to 
shake them off if the size of base is to be 
increased, and repeat until the cups are as 
heavy as desired. The main body of the 
cups should be made heavy enough at first 
to prevent the water that can not be shaken 
from the sticks from bursting through and 
causing water-bubbles, or knots, on them, 
by the contraction of the wax in cooling; 
then increase the weight of the base, as 
that part has to remain longer in the wax, 
and is inclined to melt off, although the 
dipping should be done quickly, while the 
last dip or dips should be nearly full depth 
to make the cups smooth outside, and also 
to warm the cups up so that they will slip 
off the pegs easily. The cooling of the 
main body, while the base is being formed, 
stretches the cups somewhat; and then 
when again warmed up the expansion 
makes them fit more loosely than if kept 
warm continually. When completed, touch 
the bases to the water used to wet the dip- 
ping-sticks, but not deeper than the necks. 
This is done to harden the bases so as to 
be able to remove the cups from the sticks 
while the main body is yet warm. If al- 
lowed to contract much they fit the pegs too 
tightly for easy removal, and for this rea- 
son the dipping should be done during warm 
weather, or in-a warm room. 

A little honey or syrup added to the wa- 
ter in which the forming sticks or pegs are 
dipped after the removal of each batch of 
cups assists very much in their easy re- 
moval. 

After the sticks are used until they be- 
come somewhat glazed, and the water is in- 
clined to stand on them in drops, the points 
should be dipped for a few minutes into 
boiling water, or cleaned with potash. Ce- 
dar is the best wood to make the sticks of, 
as it is less inclined to swell when wet, 
and, consequently, forms the cups of a uni- 
form size. 
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SHIPPING BEES WITH HORSES AND HOUSE- 
HOLD GOODS IN .A CAR. 


As I have got to move about 100 colonies 
of bees 300 miles by rail, and never had any 
experience in moving bees in a car, I should 
like to have you give what information you 
can. I wish to put household goods and 
horses in the car. Can it be made safe if 
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one is very careful and keeps watch of 
them all the time? How much room should 
the bees have, to move with the least loss? 
How high may the hives be tiered up, and 
ride safely? When would it be best to 
move them —=in the fall or spring? How 
should the hives be fastened in place? If 
the bees are partitioned off in one end of 
the car, will the end door give ventilation 
enough? Will the Van Deusen hive-clamp 
hold the bottom-boardssecurely? How much 
stores are they likely to use up? 
A. T. DocKHAM. 
Bricelyn, Minn., June 2. 


[I should say it would be a little risky 
moving bees in the same car with horses. 
However, it can be done safely enough if 
there are not too many colonies, and rea- 
sonable intelligent care is used. The hives 
should be loaded upon four or five inches of 
straw, and straw should be packed down 
between for the purpose of forming a cush- 
ion to break the shock when the cars bump 
together. 

The frames should all be made fast, of 
course. If they are the Langstroth un- 
spaced frames, strips of wood about half an 
inch thick should be shoved between them, 
and the last frames (or those next to the 
hive side) should be wedged firmly against 
the others. If the frames are the Hoffman 
self-spacing, no such fastening will be nec- 
essary. 

The whele top of the hive should be cov- 
ered with wire cloth, which should be rais 
ed about two inches above the frames by 
means of a rim of the same width and 
length as the hive. 

I would not depend on the Van Deusen 
hive-fasteners. I would use wire nails. 
As an additional precaution I would nail 
strips of wood from the rim that supports 
the wire cloth down to the bottom-board. 
Four such strips should be nailed at each 
corner, and the whole should be put togeth- 
er so it will be impossible for the bees to 
escape. 

It may be advisable to put sponges of wa- 
ter on the wire-cloth covers to give the bees 
a drink. —Ep. } 


MARKINGS OF DRONES NOT A CRITERION ON 
WHICH TO BASE PURITY OF STOCK. 

Why is it that half the drones of an Italian 
queen (from The Root Co.) are black, while 
1 have some other queens, not pure Italians, 
as many if not more of whose drones are 
yellow. Is the first-named queen not pure? 
She was untested. Mrs. E. PRIESTIN. 

Davisville, Cal. 

[The drones from pure Italian queens 
vary greatly in their markings; and espe- 
cially is this true of those from leather- 
colored or imported stock. Some drones 
from some of our very best imported queens, 
having perfectly marked bees, would be 
almost jet black; and yet I have seen 
drones from dark hybrids, a cross between 
blacks and Italians, very bright-colored, 
with beautiful yellow bands. It should be 
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understood, then, that the markings of the 
drones are not to be considered in any sense 
as indicative of the purity of the mother 
from which they came. Even pure Italian 
queens vary all the way from a bright yel- 
low to a jet black. One of the best import- 
ed queens we ever had, and one that pro- 
duced gentle three-banded Italians, was as 
black as any black queen I ever saw. The 
only markings on which we can base an 
estimate of purity are those on the worker- 
bees themselves.—Ep. } 





QUEENS WHOSE BEES WILL WINTER. 


Let me give you a little circumstance in 
last year’s wintering. I had two colonies 
side by side. We will call them A and B. 
I bought a queen of a breeder who deals in 
yellow stock, and gave it toA. It was a 
little stronger than B, but both were good 
colonies. The premium queen from Victor 
you gave me I gave to B. Side by side they 
wintered, same treatment, and to-day B is 
working in super, while A is a mere hand- 
ful of bees. I purchased a queen of Mr. 
Victor, and introduced her to a small nu- 
cleus. They were light bees in the fall, 
but wintered well. Any bees will make 
some honey in summer; but there are no 
bees which will make honey if they don't 
winter. Why don’t some one select queens 
that winter well, instead of for color and 
tongues ? G. A. BOSTWICK. 

Verbank Village, N. Y., Jutie 6. 


[To get good wintering qualities is one of 
the points that all queen-breeders should 
take into consideration in their breeding- 
stock. The bees of that valuable queen 
that we lost, which was four years old, and 
going on five, were not only good honey- 
gatherers but excellent for wintering. 
They invariably came out strong and vig- 
orous. Indeed, the bees could hardly be 
good workers without being also good win- 
terers.—ED. ] 





APIS MELLIFICA AND APIUM VIRUM AND 
THEIR USE. 


GLEANINGS for May 1 contains an article 
treating on the poison of bee-sting, Apis 
Mellifica, as a specific for rheumatism. 
Much has been said during the past twenty 
years, in which I have been interested in 
bee-keeping, about this remedy for rheu- 
matism; and the article referred to above 
says ‘‘GLEANINGS says that the poison of 
Apis mellifica is used largely in homeopa- 
thic practice.’’ It is used entirely by the 
homeopathic profession, not to cure rheu- 
matism alone, but many are the sufferings 
which it relieves when given after thorough 
preparation, and according to the law pro- 
mulgated by Hahnneman — Similia similt- 
bus curantur. Apis mellifica is made from 
the honey-bee, and this preparation is the 
one most used by the homeopathic physi- 
cian. 

Apium virus is simply the clear poison of 
the honey-beetriturated. There is no foun- 
tain of youth, neither is there a ‘‘ balm in 
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Gilead’’ —a cure-all or a specific which 
cures every ill or the same disorder or dis- 
ease in every person. Apis mellifica cures 
rheumatism when the particular case is 
homeopathic or as indicated. Quinine cures 
the ‘‘ shakes ’’ when, and only when, that 
particular case presents symptoms produc- 
ed by quinine when given repeatedly to the 
healthy individual. The heroic adminis- 
tration of apis virum by the business end of 
a honey-bee may be pleasing enough to 
some people to induce them to place a quart 
or so of bees in their trousers, but surely 
their faith must be ‘‘ screwed to the stick- 
ing-point.’’ V. E. FREEMAN, M. D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


KNAPSACK BEE-SMOKER, OR COMPRESSED- 
AIR BEE-SMOKERS. 


Friend Ernest: —In Stray Straws the 
doctor and you were talking about that 
knapsack smoker. Now, if you two were 
to talk about an automatic smoker it prob- 
ably would be in order. These spraying- 
machines are filled with compressed air, 
which forces the spray. Why not set a 
smoker on top of one, with hose leading 
from nozzle, with tap? The machine could 
stand on the ground beside the hive, and 
could be filled ; then the blast could be reg- 
ulated the same as the flow of spray, at 
the will of the operator. These spraying- 
machines appear to hold sufficient pressure 
to last quite a while. The tank could be 
smaller than those on sprayers, as they 
would need storage for compressed air 
only. It appears to me that one filling 
would do for the operation of a hive at 
least. J. P. BLUNK. 

Moorland, Ia., June 9. 

[I once thought that a compressed-air 
receiver in connection with a bee-smoker 
might be used to advantage under some 
circumstances. But a receiver sufficiently 
large to hold air under pressure would be 
rather heavy and bulky—not less than a 
foot in diameter, and two feet long. This 
would have to be strapped across the back 
in order to be used, and the smoker would 
have to be carried constantly, as it could 
not be set down when not in use. 

While, as you say, one pumping-up might 
last a considerable length of time, yet it is 
no easy task to dothe pumping. Just imag- 
ine, for instance, pumping air into a receiv- 
er that had about ten times the capacity of 
a bicycle-tire! I think you will conclude, 
as I have done, that the slight advantage 
to be gained would hardly be compensated 
by the amount of labor, extra expense, and 
extra weight to be lugged around. In the 
case of spraying-outfits it is necessary to 
have a constant stream in order to direct 
the liquids to the point desired; but a 
steady stream in the case of a sftnoker is 
not necessary, and usually a little puff or 
two at the utmost, for the average colony, 
is sufficient to accomplish nine-tenths of 
the work in the apiary. A common bellows 
adds but very slightly to the weight of a 
smoker, and will respond instantly.—Eb. ] 
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CARBON BISULPHIDE AND ITS USES IN KILL- 
ING BEE-MOTH. 


To what extent is carbon bisulphide be- 
ing used for wax-worms in comb honey? Is 
it preferable to sulphur? In a box made 
as nearly air-tight as possible, and to hold 
100 lbs. of honey, give length of time and 
directions for treatment. Are not the fumes 
of carbon bisulphide, when inhaled, poison- 
ous to people? and is there not considerable 
danger from this source? 

CLARENCE T. COLE. 

Solsville, N. Y., June 14. 


[The use of carbon bisulphide is compar- 
atively new in bee culture, for it is only 
during the last two or three years that it 
has received any attention whatever in the 
bee journals. At the last National conven- 
tion in Buffalo it was up for extended dis- 
cussion, during which several leading bee- 
keepers, including Prof. Frank Benton, of 
the Department of Agriculture; Sec. A. B. 
Mason, and several others testified to the 
effectiveness of the drug for killing the 
moth-worm, and even moth-eggss, in combs. 
Experience has shown that a good sulphur- 
ing will not always kill the moth-worms — 
the big hearty fat ones that wiggle around 
so disgustingly—nor the eggs. But it was 
shown at Buffalo that the bisulphide, when 
properly applied, is much more effective, 
and is far less trouble. 

Perhaps the best way of using it is to put 
the wormy combs, spaced about an inch 
apart, in a series of five or six hive-bodies. 
These should be stacked up one above the 
other, on a tight bottom-board. On top of 
the upper set of combs (never under) should 
be placed a saucerful of the bisulphide, 
and, over all, a super or cover that fits 
tight. As the fumes of the drug are con- 
siderably heavier than air, they will grad- 
ually descend all through and among the 
combs, killing every worm and even the 
eggs, so it is said. 

We have had no wormy combs in our api- 
ary for so many years that we have had no 
opportunity to test this new agent; but 
when good reliable men testify to its effec- 
tiveness as compared with brimstoning, I 
think we may safely conclude that it is all 
right. Of course, the combs can be “ bi- 
sulphided ’’ in a room if the door is shut 
tight ; but a much larger quantity of the 
drug would have to be used in that case. 

But the most serious objection to using it 
inside of a building is its awful explosive- 
ness. I have taken a teaspoonful of it and 
poured it into a little dish, and lighted a 
match and threw it into the dish at a dis- 
tance of six feet. While there was no dis- 
tinct bang, like the crack of a gun, it gives 
an awful puff; and from the way it ‘‘ went 
off ’’ I should conclude that a saucerful of 
it evaporated in a closed room 8X10 would 
wreck it completely. It is, therefore, very 
necessary that it be used outdoors or in 
some inclosure where no great damage will 
be done in case of an explosion. 

I once used bisulphide of carbon myself 
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inside of an inclosed room of a church to 
kill wasps and hornets that had come in 
over the window and established their head- 
quarters. At that time, for the purpose of 
experiment, I inhaled the fumes of it ; and, 
while it made me feel slightly dizzy, I 
should not be at all afraid of handling it 
under ordinary circumstances—not even in- 
doors — that is, providing I could feel sure 
that no fire were present. 

It is well, however, to avoid inhaling the 
gas, as I am told it is liable to cause head- 
ache as well as dizziness. 

Bisulphide of carbon can be obtained at 
drugstores in self-sealing tin cans retailing 
anywhere from 25 to 50 cents. The 25-cent 
package will take care of several hundred 
combs.—Ep. ] 





THAT TOBACCO QUESTION. 


Friend Ernest Root:—As much as I value 
what your father has written on the tobac- 
co question from time to time, I think what 
you have said on page 509 is the best thing 
I ever saw on the subject; that is, it is the 
most practical argument against the use of 
tobacco, which is expensive and unnecessa- 
ry. My sentiments in regard to the use of 
it are exactly in line with yours, and I am 
happy to say that my only son, who is now 
21 years of age, is firmly established on 
the right road—the road of clean habits 
and thrift. I know full well that the dan- 
ger period in reference to these bad and ex- 
pensive habits is inearly boyhood. My boy 
has passed the danger period unscathed, 
and I have no fears for your boy after read- 
ing what you said. I think sometimes that 
a boy is the most cruel of all masters. He 
will thoughtlessly and ruthlessly bind 
heavy burdens on his future manhood that 
must be borne to the grave. 


The aches, the pains, the sad regrets, 
The heavy chains of habit borne, 
Are but the debt that must be paid 
To selfish childhood’s youthful scorn. 


June 23. HARRY LATHROP. 


. COCKROACHES — HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 
What do you do when hives are troubled 


with cockroaches? They will run down 

among the bees and hide, and it is almost 

impossible to destroy them. If many, they 

eat the honey as fast as the bees bring it 

in. W. W. Cozarrt. 
Dutchville, N. C., May 31. 


[I have never heard that cockroaches did 
any serious damage, although I supposed 
they were quite annoying at times. Per- 
haps some of our friends who are located 
in the South will be able to tell how these 
bee-enemies can be disposed of.—Eb. ] 


BLOOD WILL TELL. 


I have a queen from J. P. Moore that I 
got in June, 1901, and put her on four 
frames of hatching brood when she arrived. 
She built up a strong colony, and it gave 
the best yield of extracted honey from the 
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fall flow of any of my eleven colonies. Her 
bees gave me 40 lbs. of extracted honey, 
and I did not touch the brood-nest, but left 
it full of honey. Mr. Moore said she was a 
daughter of a red-clover queen he got from 
you. I shall requeen with her daughters 
this year. D. E. ANDREWS. 
Bloomington, Ind., May 31. 


[The mother of this stock was the red- 
clover queen that was killed by spraying 
poison.—ED. ] 


DARK VERSUS BRIGHT YELLOW. 


My leather-colored bees have made me 
over 100 lbs. of section honey. My golden 
Italians are doing good work, but can’t 
stay with the other strain of bees. My 
leather-colored bees cap their honey white 
and that makes it look nice. 

H. C. TRIESCH, JR. 

Dyer, Ark., June 3. 
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DOCTORING WITHOUT MEDICINE. ALSO 
SOMETHING INCIDENTALLY IN RE- 
GARD TO POTATO-GROWING IN 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

There! it just occurs to me that I should 
have put the potato business first and the 
‘*doctoring ’’ last, but I insist, however, 
that the latter is the more important, even 
if it does occupy only a few lines at the end 

of my story; so, ‘‘here goes.’’ 

I came here and am here to grow potatoes 
and to get strong and well. There I am, 
once more, with the cart before the horse; 
but I think we will driveon, any way, for 
we must ‘‘ get a going.’’ Thatis just what 
I said to the boys when the middle of June 
came along and our biggest field was not 
yet ready to plant. Oh, yes! we have had 
potatoes up and looking beautiful ever since 
along in April, and I have been fitting new 
ground and planting almost every day. In 
fact, we have beautiful new Early Michi- 
gans, as big as hen’s eggs, mow this 24th 
day of June; and the thrifty luxuriant hills 
all round our ‘‘cabin’’ are now pushing 
the soft mellow ground up because of their 
luscious treasures underneath. Yes, ‘‘lus- 
cious ’’ is the word; for the potatoes grown 
here, as Mrs. Root cooks them, prompt me 
to thank God for them as often as I do the 
strawberries, or oftener, for we have the 
former the year round. 

Well, I told the boys that big field must 
be pushed. We don’t own any horses up 
here, but depend on hiring, and everybody 
this spring seems ‘‘rushed’’ like ourselves. 
Who wouldn’t be, with the prices they have 
been getting for a year past? Well, our 
ground was finally ready to drag as soon 
as the stones were picked off. I was al- 
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most tempted to let the stones lie until 
after planting, but they would very much 
interfere with dragging and planting both; 
and, besides, I had a chance to get one 
horse, but couldn’t get ‘wo, that day. We 
had, the.day before, been over the field and 
pitched the stones in small heaps a rod or 
two apart. I objected to this, because it 
made twice handling; but my boys said it 
was the way the best farmers up here 
did. I don’t like to borrow tools, even a 
stoneboat; so I had the carpenter who built 
our barn—haven’t I told you before we have 
a nice little barn? Well, we have, and it 
is a Shawver ‘‘ plank-frame.”’ Shawver 
named it ‘‘Our barn in the woods,’’ com- 
panion to the ‘‘ cabin in the woods ’’—see? 
The barn cost ever so much more money 
than the cabin; but it is neat, handy, and 
pretty. I am going to give you a photo of 
it soon; but we were talking about stone- 
boats. Now, this carpenter made me a 
very pretty light stoneboat; and he made 
the place to fasten the chain at the dack 
end. I thought at first this was so we 
could ‘‘ back up;’’ but who ever heard of 
backing up a stoneboat? He explained: 

‘*Mr. Root, you thought this stoneboat 
pretty light, and so it is, if you should try 
to hitch the chain on the front end; but the 
better way is to hitch to the last board on 
the back end, pass your chain up under the 
boat, and then up through the front board, 
and your boat won’t be pulling to pieces, 
even if it is light.’’ 

Isn’t that a bright idea? Make one on 
that plan, and see if you don’t consider the 
idea worth what GLEANINGS costs a whole 
year. You can make it so light, and do it 
safely, that it can be used to pull your plow 
and harrow in out of the wet, move barrels 
of potatoes, or any thing else, all over the 
farm, and yet it can’t pull to pieces, for the 
chain takes all the strain. 

Well, we got our horse on the light stone- 
boat; but as we could have the horse only 
one day, I went along to see if I couldn’t 
invent some short cuts. First, the boys 
would stop the boat so far from the stone- 
pile it took unnecessary time to load. They 
gave, as an excuse, that the stones were 
scattering, being pitched together; and if 
they went too close, some would be covered 
by the boat. I went ahead and cleared the 
scattering stones from one side; then we 
drove up quite close, and three of us moved 
the stones just over the side of the boat very 
quickly. Next I found that the boy who 
drove the horse generally threw on the last 
few stones. I stopped this by telling him 
to pick up his lines and start his horse 
while myself and the other boy put the last 
stones on the boat, sometimes when it had 
even commenced to move. This made a big 
difference, but it didn’t give the boys any 
time to ‘‘tell stories.’’ It wasn’t hard on 
the horse, because he stood still all the time 
we were loading and unloading, any way; 
but I will own up the boys did get pretty 
tired, all three (?) of them. . Then I dis- 
covered that this light boat could be /urned 
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over by all three of us. When it helda 
pretty good lot of stones I directed we should 
throw off half of them, and then dump the 
rest on the stone pile. As it is slow work 
picking up stones the size of hen’s eggs, or 
a little larger, I directed these should all 
be left to dump, taking off only the larger 
ones, until we could lift the boat to turn it 
over. Well, in this way we finished by 
noon what would have perhaps taken all 
day with a common heavy stoneboat, and 
one horse did the work of two.* I worked 
until dinner time without any nap, and 
really didn’t feel the need of any. I thought 
it prudent, however, to take a half-hour 
rest after dinner, in order that I might not 
‘*play out’’ before supper time. 

For some years I have carefully avoided 
any thing like heavy lifting, because I sup- 
posed my days of heavy work were about 
over; but since I have been out here in the 
woods I have been ‘‘ happily surprised ’’ to 
learn not only that my strength is increas- 
ing day by day, but that I rather like the 
Jun of lifting and carrying heavy weights— 
something I have dreaded and avoided al- 
most all my life. 

Around here the main planting of pota- 
toes is from the 15th to the 20th of June. In 
order to keep them in good order so late 
they must be removed from the cellars or 
pits, and spread out on the barn floor, to 
stop sprouting. My barn was built for 
shelter for our farming-tools, and also that 
I might have a suitable place thus to spread 
out my 75 bushels of various kinds of choice 
potatoes I expected to plant. I haven’t as 
yet learned to be an expert with the little 
hand planter I have said so much about; 
but my boys have learned the art, and IL 
decided the best thing I could do to push 
the work along was to cut the potatoes and 
wheel them with the Daisy wheelbarrow 
from the barn to the field. It is downhill 
all the way, and I found I could take a 
pretty fair load in the hard-beaten road; 
but when I got into the soft mellow ground 
of the field it wasn’t soeasy. Many would 
say we should have a horse for such work ; 
but we haven’t one, and I don’t want the 
potatoes out in the field any faster than the 
boys plant them. I want to boss the whole 
job, too, to be sure there is no mixing of va- 
rieties by mistake or otherwise. In growing 
choice potatoes for seed for the past twenty 
years or more I have had some experiences 
I don’t mean to have again. If I cut the 
potatoes, and wheeled them to the planters, 


* Perhaps I should add that one can oo g A expect 


this ‘high-pressure’? way of working will keep up 
with the average hired man unless the boss is on hand, 
and ‘“‘right init.” I explained tothe boys the advan- 
tage of all the short cuts I have mentioned, and they 
seemed toagree with mf in regard to saving time and 
labor ; but if I didn’t watch close the boat would stop 
away off ; the driver would pick up the last stone, and 
all hands stand idle until the big horse **got a move 
on him.’’ Then when it came to unloading they would 
begin by picking up the small stones first. I suppose 
they did it without thinking, and perhaps they think I 
am fussy about such small matters; but when they 
have farms of theirown I hope they will remember 
how I taught them todo a day’s work in halfa day, 
and not work any harder either. 
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I could be sure every thing was done just 
right. Whenever we change from one vari- 
ety to another we put in a row of Red Tri- 
umphs. Anybody can tell these at a glance 
in digging. 

After all this preface, dear friends, I am 
now ready to tell you of one of my most val- 
ued ‘‘ happy surprises.’’ When I first be- 
gan wheeling potatoes, a wheelbarrowful 
would throw me over unless I was very 
careful. I did not seem to have weight 
(about 120 lbs.) to keep the equilibrium. I 
supposed this could not well be helped, and 
that I would have to take lighter loads. I 
soon found, however, that a wheelbarrow is 
a good deal like a horse or colt, if you 
choose. One has to get acquainted with it, 
and know its ways. I kept taking a little 
larger loads, and then a little larger still. 
It was pretty hard and tiresome work at 
first; but as I had time to rest while cut- 
ting them, I got on pretty well. Of course, 
I might ask one of the stout boys to wheel it 
for me; but that would stop the work. I 
thought I would try to stand it until this 
job was done, and then let some one young- 
er do the heavy lifting. Well, before I 
knew it I actually began to enjoy wheeling 
these heavy loads. In fact, I would rather 
do it than sit down and cut potatoes. Of 
course, it gave me an appetite. Why, to- 
night after supper I felt as if I would rath- 
er wheel more big loads of potatoes than to 
sit down and read the papers; and, just for 
the fun of it, I picked up the heavy spring- 
tooth harrow (half at a time), and carried 
it into the barn, because the barometer in- 
dicated rain. You say I will hurt myself 
by overlifting. Not a bit of it. My back 
that used to be always ailing is now as 
sound and tough as a pine knot. There 
isn’t any ‘‘crick’’ nor any thing weak 
about it. I read somewhere a few days 
ago that, unless exercise be taken in some- 
thing the person is interested in, it does 
little or no good. This may be true; but I 
think one can, if he tries, ge¢ interested in 
some work round about him. 

The special point in the foregoing is this: 
One may, by taking it gradual — that is, 
increasing the load little by little—learn to 
enjoy developing the muscles that are used 
in heavy lifting. 

Perhaps I had better add that I am now 
out of doors all day long, and sometimes 
looking after and petting my plants until al- 
most dark. When Iam tired my naps are 
taken in a little grove on the hill overlook- 
ing Traverse Bay. I have learned to cor- 
sider the hammock one of my greatest en- 
joyments when wearied by heavy work; 
and the lake breezes are so cool here that I 
almost always need a blanket. Even our 
cabin is so well ventilated that we two are 
almost leading an outdoor life. Mrs. Root 
thought I might not feel so much like work 
after my heavy loads of yesterday; but 
when I opened my eyes this morning I 
could have honestly shouted, ‘‘ Bring on 
your heavy loads! ’’ for I really rejoiced at 
the thought of getting hold of them. 


A 
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W. 0. Victor, 


Queen Specialist. 


Wharton, Texas. 








have told you from time to time what 

Messrs. E. R. Root, W. Z. Hutch- 

inson, O. L. Hershiser, and a great 
many others, prominent in apiculture, 
have had to say in regard to my bees, 
and I have many similar testimonials 
that I would be glad to use, but space 
forbids. I will have to quote, however, 
from so prominent a person as G. M. 
Doolittle, as follows : 

‘*T kept one of the queens I bought of 
you last season, and she approached 
the nearest to mine of any thing I have 
had for a dong time.”’ 

I am filling Mr. Doolittle’s order for 
40 queens this season, 36 of which have 
gone forward. 

Mr. O. P. Hyde paid me a visit a few 
days ago, and I invited him to inspect 
my apiaries with a critical eye. I was 
often pleased at the high compliments 
paid my bees by him. He said that he 
had never seen any thing like it before 
(yard No. 1); that the absolute uniform 
marking (3 band) and gentleness were 
simply wonderful. He made frequent 
mention of the superior size and beauty 
of the queens ; and in conclusion stated 
that I had the /argest and best equipped 
gueen-yard that he had ever seen, which 
would include many. 

Heretofore I have been very modest? in 
my expressions in regard to my bees, 
leaving their praises for others to sing. 
I can be quiet no longer, and will have 
to say that 7 know that yard No. 7 is 
composed of the best bees for honey gather- 
ing, uniform masking, and gentleness, I have 
ever seen, and believe they are as good 
as there are in the world, regardless of the 
price asked or the reputation of the 
party offering them for sale. There is 
not a queen in any of my full colonies 
that is not worthy of being classed as a 
breeder, therefore all my mating drones 
are of the highest grade. The stock isa 
combination of the Root Red-clover, J. 
P. Moore, Hutchinson Superior Stock, 
and selections from my stock that I have 
used for years, and which furnished the 
bees that were awarded the diploma at the 
Pan-American. I am using as breeders 
nothing but the very best that can be 
selected from over 100 colonies, all of 
which have been tested in every re- 
spect. One of them headed a colony 
that gathered right about 400 lbs. of 
honey last season, and is still keeping 
up the lick. 

The increasing demand for queens from 
this yard since the first of June forces 
me to advance the price to that asked 
before June 1, viz.: Untested, $1 ; 6, $5; 
12, $9. Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6; 
12, $11. I am out of tested and select 
tested at present. Breeders, $5 to $10, 
according to superiority, tongue-reach, 
etc. Queens from Yards 2 and 3 at 
catalog prices. 
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AdvancedZa 
Bee Culture ¥ 2 # 


The new edition is now out. It 
contains 100 pages; is well illus- 
trated—some of the pictures being 
colored plates on enameled paper 
—and describes some of the most 
advanced methods of management 
from one end of the year to the 
other; 31 chapters being devoted 
to as many prominent features of 
bee-keeping. Price 50 cts.; or the 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW and the 
book one year for only $1.25. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 





Strong Testimony in Favor of 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Prof. Frank Benton, of Washington, D. C., whose 
name is familiar to all progressive apiarists, says : 

“T have several times, in the course of correspon- 
dence, and in conversing with bee-keepers, had occa- 
sion to answer the question : ‘ Where can the best Ital- 
ians be got?’ It is, perhaps, not an easy thing to say, 
with certainty, but at least I have felt I might be able 
to tell where GOOD ones could be obtained. A num- 
ber have been referred to you, for, although I have 
not tested your stock personally, I thought I knew 
nad well, from general reputation, its character. A 

ee-keeper near here—Mr. Geo. A. Lanphear, of Vien- 
na, Va.—who got some queens of you on my recom- 
mendation is so well pleased with them—in fact, 
_ your bees such a good recommendation to me 

r gentleness and working qualities, particularly 
their working on red clover, that I thought I would 
like to try some myself.” 


I was not aware that Prof. Benton was recommend- 
ing my stock until I received the above letter. Such 
testimony as this certainly has great weight, and 
shows why my business has grown so fast. 

Prices for daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize- 
winner, and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts.; 
each; six, $4.00: dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 
each; six, $5.00; dozen, $900. Iam now filling orders 
by return mail. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for descriptive circular. 

My 23-100 breeder was awarded a $25.00 prize by The 
A. I. Root Co. for producing bees showing the longest 
tongue-reach on record. Competition was open to the 
whole world. 


J. P, Moore, L. Box |, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 


NOT PRETTY 
BUT GOOD.... 


breeders. One colony gathered 521 lbs. extracted last 
season. Drones from Moore’s strain, untested, 75c; 
select untested, $1.00. Send money by money order or 
registered letter to H. TRICE, 

Box 53, New Providence, Montgomery Co., Tenn. 














That’s what my strain 
of Italiansare; gentle 
rolific, and great 
oney gatherers and 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


SINAN 
PACE * LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 
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“2 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
Surrisne.... 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . .. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAY 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 





We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L, 6. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. | 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $6 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 








Italian Queens in the State of Washington 


Untested, 75c.; tested, $1.25. I raise all my queens by 
the swarming method. Had many years’ experience. 
You can’t get better queens. Produce good workers. 
Robert Mirring, Dryad, Lewis County, Washington. 





UEENS AND NUCLEI. - Untested queens, either 3 

or 5 banded, 75c; 6 for $4.25. Tested, $1.00 and up. 

Nucleus, including untested queen, 2-fr., $2.50; 3-fr., 
$3.25; 4-fr., $8.75. CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Il. 
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Famous Italian*Queens. . 


OOOOd 


— ~Buckeye Strain of Three-banded Long-tongues are wonderful honey- 
gatherers. One customer bought 10 dozen. Just think of it. He 
bought a few last season as a trial. 


Muth’s Strain of Golden Italians. 


As fine as money can buy. Either of the above by return mail, 75c 
each, six for $4.00; selected tested—best money can buy—$1.50. Full 
line of finest Dovetailed Hives and Supplies. Send for catalog. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., 





Front and Walnut 
Streets, 


A AAADAAAAAAAAAAA 


Cincinnati, O. 
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QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


BABB LBP LILI LILI LL LL 





We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz., Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 


Tested, each.. 
Select tested, each...... i i 1.50 


Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... .00 
SAME, PCT GOZEN «0.0: 6:0:6:0:0:0:0:0:0'0% 7.50 

UTVERIER, COC 6 .oiksciee 5 0eis 0000s wos <0 
Same, per half dozen......... 3.50 
Same, per dozen.............. 7.00 


We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 








W.W. Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 














TERRACE QUEENS. 


Bred from selected stock; best of workers; 
very gentle, and fine color. Warranted, 75 
cts.; six for $4.50; dozen, $8.00; tested, $1.00. 


Harold Hornor, Terrace Apiary, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

H After July Ist I will sell fine Italians as 
Notice ! follows: Untested, 55c; tested, $1.00; 
breeders, $2.00. My bees are hardy, gentle, and pro- 
lific, and work well on red clover. I also have choice 
stock of Doolittle’s, Root’s red-clover, and other 


strains, and will do the best I can to please. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Earl Y. Safford, Salem, N. Y. 








PPOR SALE.—100 Langstroth winter hives, supers, 
zinc honey-boards, bee-escapes, and feeders. 
KARL KErM, 149 York St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








QUEENS!! 


From the a Apiaries. 
ne C.F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
y have made great prep- 
arations for the com- 
ing season to accom- 
modate their many 
customers with either 
 Long-tongue, Import- 
‘ ed Stock, or Golden 
ueens. They have 
ought out the queen- 
rearing business of O. 
P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 
peg Ra Texas, and by buying 
and increasing their 
number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 
to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 
Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported Stock direct 
from Italy; Goldens from leading queen-breeders. 
Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 
to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for queen circular and price list. Weare 
now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 
G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 






——— 








, repeat 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 





Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 





SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 


RAO 


Try a Few of My Queens. 


For the first time this season I have a few queens 
ahead of orders. These orders came from all custo- 
mers who had tried a few queens—some of them doz- 
ens or hundreds—and liked them. A few from new 
ones. But as I was pushed with orders I advertised 
very moderately. NowI have a big lot of nuclei and 
queens, and can send queens promptly as follows: 
Warranted queens, 75c; six for $4.00; one choice select 
warranted, $1.00; six for $5.00. Send for free folder. 

J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 











Built anticipating 
the demand of those satistied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 

piano’ Our proposition will prove more en- 

tertaining than any you have had. Catalog 

and jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 























Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times,because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight orstag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write forthe catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILL,© 












Union Combination Saw (Za. 











For Ripping, Cross- ; 
MZ 
Ny 


— | 
cutting, Rabbeting, Wane 
Mitering, Grooving, Xe roe 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- EL on 
sawing, Edge - moulding, NC Ir 


Beading. Full line Foot } 
and Hand Power machin-__§& 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., - 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs, N.Y. 


Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


—ALSO— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. .. 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 











BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, - - Erie County, Ohio. 
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from silk to coars 
est fabrics, Theceiwuratyu ff 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) fff 
Combines hizhest ¢riue m chanical «fB- [aM 
ciency with beautifulanpearance. Finest 
and most complete attachments. BALL J¥ 
BEARING, hence easy runnin”. noiseless 9 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every State. 
Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. * 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. A-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ER UNC. R~T NATIONAL BA 

































Shipped on 8 [PaaE 
Months’ Trial a 
















A GOOD :‘WAY 


to begin fall fencing is to write for our catalog. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 
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$ White Wyandottes! 


Bred from Duston’s best. Stock and eggs 
for sale in season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J.F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
SECOCOOSE SE SPOS SOSEESS OOOEOEED 


BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Go, 


J.B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 
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oe Barns of plank save timber 
ae rr SS and cash. Neatest, cheap- 
est, strongest, most desir- 
able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years. Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


BEES & SUPPLIES 


SOLD AT A SACRIFICE. 


Removal will cause me to sell my entire lot of bees 
and supplies, consisting of 125 colonies three-banded 
bees, straight stock from imported queens in ten- 
frame, two-story, full-depth super, Root hives, mostly 
new, well painted, 19 straight combs to hives; bees in 
good condition; will take $2.25 per colony. Also 50 
cases 14%-inch-screw-cap honey-cans, two to a case, and 
14 cases 8-inch new cans; will take 65c per case for the 
1%-inch and 85c per case for the 8-inch, at Hutto, Tex. 
Also other supplies such as ten-frame hives, Dovetail- 
ed and Ideal supers, and foundation; will sell below 
cost; get prices. This stock will be sold before Aug. 
1, 1902. Will sell any or all of the lot to suit buyers. 


Henry Schmidt, Box 98, Hutto, Texas. 


DEALER IN BEES AND HONEY. 











New Self-sealing 
Honey- pails 


Six sizes; sample by mail, 
10 cts. Send for price list. 





R. H. SMITH, 
St. Thomas, - Canada. 
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We make the Wing Organs’ and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 





















FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 
Sent on Trial. 

We Pay Freight. 

No Money in Advance. 



































E will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or 

deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 
isfactory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAYMENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 

















1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 














: e are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Wing Pianos to $200. They are sold on saan monthly payments. 
Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 

Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to Winc & Son, at the above address. 
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10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder, Colorado. 











I Make Red-clover Workers 


and I can work in flowers and get 
honey where others can’t. I am guar- 
anteed to work in red clover. Will 
forfeit $100 to any one coming here, 
and proving that they can’t work 
clover. Twenty years’ experience in 
bees and queens. All queens are rear- 
ed from best mothers and best methods. In 1900 many 
of my colonies stored 200 lbs. and over of red-clover 
honey. Our bees commenced swarming in April this 
year. It takes only good stock to swarm so early. 
One untested, 75c; dozen, $7.00. Tested, $1.00; dozen, 
$10.00. Breeders, $5.00. Golden queens as well as 
Red-clover. Four-frame nucleus, four-frame hive 
nicely painted, and nice queen, $3.00 each. Queens by 
return mail. Fifty to 100 queens at special prices. 
Money-order office, Guernsey. 


G. Routzahn, [ienallen, Pa. 


NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are in the lead. Try them. You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 


ITALY -—of 


the fatherland of Columbus, is the same of the best 
honey-bee. Best select long-tongued young tested 
Italian Queens, $2; extra select breeding queens (one 
year old, worth $10), $3.00; by return mail. Address 
with mention of Gleanings, BIAGGI ANTHONY, 
Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland. 


Imp’t’d Queens Direct from Italy 

Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 
will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 
lish. Our motto: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ Address 
Malan Brothers. - - - - Queen-breeders, 
“‘ Apiario,’’ Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 


Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers of 




















Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 


Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 
Orders filled ey. We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. “You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 


Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the 4 merz- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Queens After July First. 








Selected 

Tested ..... 

Selected Tested 

Extra Selected Tested—the best 
that money can buy ............ 








We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclusively, as it zs the best I can 
get.” Another writes: ‘‘ The queen mother I got of 
you is the dest queen I ever saw.’”? A prominent writer 
for the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 
showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 
ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00 Discount on large lots. 

Write for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES <a 


We — to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 
vehicles, harness, etc., to be 
found anywhere and sell at 
the lowest wholesale prices 


We Handle No 
Low-Grade Work. 


Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kind. 
Write at Once for our guaranteed freight eharges to your 
station on any vehicle. Carts from $11.00 te 

$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to$105.00; Buggies from $36 
to $82.45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 
$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from 831.55 to $65.65; Single 
Harness from $4.80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 to $39.00 
We SEND FRE the largest illustrated Vehiele and Hare 
mess catalog ever issued, Send for it. 

©ASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-845, CHICAGO. 
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Pe SPECIALSNOTICES ov 


RRs BUSINESS. MANAGER 
MRL IT OT nd 
NEW COMB HONEY. 


We have received our first shipment of new comb 
honey, consisting of three crates of nice white honey 
in Danz. sections from Florida. We have customers 
waiting for it,so that it goes off promptly at good 
prices. 

















BEESWAX DECLINED. 


We mark down the price which we pay for beeswax 
to 27 cents cash, 29 in trade, delivered here. Wax is be- 
ing offered more freely,and at declining prices. As 
we have reached the close of the season when we use 
large quantities, and havea good stock, we can not 
well pay now more than the price likely to be reached 
in the fall. 


HONEY-PACKAGES. 


With the warm dry weather that is sure to come we 
may still expect a crop of honey, and you will bein 
need of honey-packages in which to market it. We 
are well supplied with square cans of 5,1, %, and 4% 
gallon capacity ; also with square jars and No. 25 jars 
and Mason jars. We have another carload of the two 
latter styles engaged to come before the present stock 
is exhausted. If in need of any of these honey-pack- 
ages, let us hear from you. 





ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


Within a few days after the last number of GLEAN- 
INGS was mailed we caught up on orders, and for the 
last ten days we have been shipping the same day the 
order was received, or next day, with the exception of 
two or three items, material for which has been de- 
layed in reaching us. The cold wet weather has cut 
the demand for goods down to almost nothing. Most 
of our dealers and agents report a similar condition. 
I believe all are now supplied with goods, and are fill- 
ing orders promptly. 








Convention Notices. 





JOINT BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The National Bee-keepers' Association and the 
Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold a 
big joint convention in the Colorado State capitol, at 
Denver, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Sep- 
tember 3, 4. and 5, 1902 There will be an exhibition 
of bee-products and bee-appliances, with liberal pre- 
miums. All bee-keepers are urged to prepare to make 
attractive exhibits. For particulars write to 

FRED IL. STONE, R. D., Longmont, Col. 





CENTRALVEREIN FUER BIENENZUCHT IN OESTER- 
REICH. 

™ An International Exhibition in Bee-keeping will be 
held at Vienna, on the festival of Easter, 1903, arrang- 
ed by the Central Association of Bee-keepers. It is 
intended to exhibit bees, hives, instruments, products, 
books, etc. Information can be received from the 
Centralverein fuer Bienenzucht in Osterreich, at Vien- 
na, Austria, I. Schauflergasse, No. 6. 








POULTRY PAPER 3 SPlonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 5( cts), 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





RUBBER STAWNIPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s 
sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we wil! mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. 

THE FARM AND POULTRY NEws, Middlesboro, Ky. 





les Cream Separators. 


ay, use Sha 
free. W. Chester. Pa. 


ng” & cat. 


To make cows 
book ‘ Business Da! 
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Bee-supplies Quick 


Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 
Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any Honey or Beeswax to sell. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 





Queens for June and July, 60c. 


Abbott IL. Swinson, queen specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to 
introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 





VANDE VORD rears Golden queens from the. best 
honey strains; untested (from an extra choice Doo- 
little breeder) 75c, or 3 for $2.00; tested, $1.25 each. 

Geo. J. Vande Vord, Daytona, Fla. 





ProR SALE.—Italian bees; full colonies, $4.00; three- 

frame, with queen, $2.25; two-frame, with queen, 

$2.00; one-frame, with queen, $1.50; queens, $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 





NORTHERN-BRED Red-clover Italian Queens, bred for 
business by the best methods and from the best red- 
clover strains; honey-gathering and wintering qualities the 
prime Object. Queens by_return mail. Untested_ $1.00 to 
July 1st; after then, 75c. Tested, $2.00 and $1.50. Send for 
descriptive circular and price list. 
xr. . Miller, Knoxdale, Pa. 








Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








WANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $3.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockerels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
GEO. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





ANTED.—Bee-keepers to study our advertisement 
and testimonial of queens in April lst GLEANINGS. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN, Manager Bee Department, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Canada. 





WANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 
just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





ANTED.—To sell for.cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-1b. no-drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 4% X4¥ sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL 1, HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange American Eclipse evaporat- 

or—contains 78 reversible trays, 7 square feet 

each—for bees or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 

Also want location for bee-yard in the buckwheat dis- 

trict, either West Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Maryland. 
REINHARD STEHLE, Marietta, Ohio. 





ANTED.—A buyer for a quantity of honey-cans 
that have been used once. Write for particulars 
to lL, C. WoopMaAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ANTED.—Partners for a patent on a bee-hive. For 
particulars address with stamp, 
J. VOLKERT, Port Walthall, Va. 





ANTED.—To exchange carefully reared queens 
for wax, honey, or hive bodies K. D. 
Address SWARTHMORE, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS 
Now ot 4 Old Standbys.—the A. I. Root Co,, to whom we 
w Ready! 


have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, 
iwnus: ‘‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 


not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 


Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 


Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains, 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 

$50 Queens.—My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-lb. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present, 
— M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 


We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.0¢ 
each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
#5.00 each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 

ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter, 
It’s ALL, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


Z 
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of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address ona 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 


Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, / ; 
dineapemeeanseseeneemnnene | ae dente Aichicy Co., Beeville, Tex. 
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Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


a — Trester Supply Comngeny. imouin. Sim. 
Kretchmer Mfg. Co.,Box G0, Red Oak, 1a. esas S,cosse: Seensiana* 3 
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MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts, more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin suetee-curet, Since et ge $1.50 Be tage 
1.10; 83-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, ; 2inch, 65c. Bingham smoker 
ames >a fhe 1b nn chyron have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sirs—Inclosed’ fina $1.75. Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smoke-engine. I have 
ene already. It is the best smoker I 


over Nee yxy SoHE Ho, Tex. | 1. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 

















OUR | 
BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. cee eer eee 


just in from The A. I. 


Rush Orders! 


Root Company. A big 


We make it our business to Stock for immediate 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods., Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 


for beeswax. . . - « «+ Prothero & Arnold, 
Du Bois, Pa. 


e 
M.H.HUNT & SON, Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 


Bell. Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


shipment. . .. « « 
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NOW READY! 





Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all r 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. We are now 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. over the great 


By placing your orders with us, Southern rush. If in 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- m 
— and secure lower freight than need of sec 
rom Medina. tions and 


Specialty. foundation, 


We have secured the stock and good will we can 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- supply you. 
cialty of his hive, but carry alsoa full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 














TheA I, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 























Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of .. . 


The W. T. Falconer M’fg Go., 


Jamestown, New York. 


Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Ree-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What more can anybody do? Beauty, 


purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 





BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 

Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 

LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 

Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 

Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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iscounts! 


PPPPI 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. 1. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PAIS 


Geo. E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 





ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


t 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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